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DR. JOSEPH CLAYBAUGH GORDON. 
JOHN HITZ, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Among the names of the present generation, none assuredly 
are generally better known, and especially familiar to educators 
of the Deaf, than that of Dr. Gordon, late Superintendent of the 
Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf, at Jackson- 
ville, who, in the midst of an ever widening career of usefulness, 
after a brief illness of three days, departed this life, April 12th, 
1903. 

Dr. Gordon was born at Piqua, Ohio, March oth, 1842, and 
came to Illinois with his parents in 1850, settling first tempor- 
arily at Jacksonville, and then more permanently at Island Grove, 
midway on the road to Springfield, where his father, Rev. John 
M. Gordon, a Presbyterian Minister, established a colony of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Subsequently the elder Gordon 
aided in founding Monmouth College, whose main building »wes 
largely its existence to his efforts. Here it was that Dr. Gorcon 
graduated in 1866, and where in 1893 the honorary degree oi 
Ph. D. was conferred on him. His first connection with the 
work of educating the deaf began at the Indiana [nstitution, 
under the superintendence of Thomas MacIntyre, where he 
entered in the year 1869 as special teacher of “articulation and 
reading the lips,” as authorized by the Board of Trustees in the 
year previous. In 1873 he entered the College Faculty of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, having been appointed to the 
professorship of mathematics and chemistry, where in 1891 he 
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also assumed charge of the “Department of Articulation, and the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College,” the former having 
been authorized under Act of Congress, appropriating “the sum 
of $3,000 for the expense of instructors of Articulation.” After 
having served the National institution at Washington, under 
President E. M. Gallaudet, for nearly a quarter of a century, he 
assumed, July 1st, 1897, charge of the Illinois State Institution, 
then the largest of existing schools for the deaf, of which he con- 
tinuously served most acceptably as Superintendent up to the 
time of his death. Having, from the commencement of his 
career as instructor of the deaf, taken special interest in the 
teaching of speech, as Superintendent he here greatly extended 
the scope of this instruction, constantly, by indefatigable energy, 
bringing an increased number of pupils under “its in- 
fluence. The process by which he effected this he designated 
as “the intuitive method, because in all departments language 
is taught directly without the intervention of artificial signs be- 
tween the idea and the word.” The faithful adherence to his con- 
victions aimed upon closely following the mandates of his 
associates in the profession, and the effects which resulted from 
this course in the institution over which he presided are forcibly 
set forth in the following extract from his last report, rendered 
July Ist, 1902. 

“Tt is worthy of note that the English language in its written 
and spoken forms is becoming more and more the language of 
our school rooms. The more faithfully and intelligently the 


methods approved by the superintendent are practiced in the 
class rooms, the better are the educational results in every way. 
“In the application of improved methods of instruction, which 
have stood the test of time, the instruction in speech and the 
actual use of speech in daily lessons and school-room work have 
gradually affected larger and larger numbers of pupils. A care- 
ful study of the facts behind the figures in our tests and examina- 
tions should remove all doubts as to the correctness of the course 
we follow. Our course of action has not been determined by 
the inclination of the superintendent, nor does it rest upon his 
personal unsupported judgment. 
“The policy of this school, especially in the matter of speech 
teaching, has been prescribed for it by the unanimous votes of the 
convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Con- 
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ference of Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, the only 
bodies which have spoken, or can speak, for the entire profes- 
sion in America. The resolution adopted at the 11th convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, in session at Berkeley, 
California, in 1886, and reaffirmed by the 14th convention, which 
was held in Flint, Michigan, in 1895, at which time it was in- 
corporated in the constitution of the convention, reads as 
follows : 

“*Resolved : That earnest and persistent endeavors should 
be made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to 
speak and read from the lips, and that such efforts should be 
abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the measure of 
success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor.’ 

“In accordance with this advice, it is the practice of the 
Illinois school to give every pupil a long continued and fair trial 
under expert teachers of speech. 

“The other resolution governing the practice of this school 
was adopted by an unanimous vote at the Seventh Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools, which met 
at Colorado Springs, August 8-11, 1892. This action was as 
follows: 

“*Resolved : That it is the sense of this conference that in 
all schools for the deaf pupils who are able to articulate fluently 
and intelligently should recite orally in their classes, and be en- 
couraged to use their vocal organs on every possible occasion.’ 

“In compliance with this advice, we afford the opportunity 
to pupils who can recite their daily lessons.by word of mouth 
to do so. 

“The practical effect of the application of the two resolutions 
in this school is shown by the growth of the oral department, as 
shown in Table XVIII. 


TABLE XVIII. 


“Number of pupils in the Oral and Silent Departments, 
respectively, of the Illinois School for the Deaf, for ten years 
ending June 30, 1902.1 


1893|1894/1895 1896 1897|1898|1899 1900/1991/1902 











| seta 
316| 272 250 207] 160 























Silent Department ........ | 492) 408) 429 413 283 
Oral Department.......... | © 67 68 80 138) 215) 260 296 341) 398 
Total | 492| 475| 497 493 521) 531 





533: 5416) 548] 558 

1Pp 30—31—Thirty-first Biennial Report of the Trustees, Superintend- 

ent and Treasurers of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 
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Dr. Gordon was wedded to no mere theory, he was emi- 
nently practical, and hence was deservedly recognized as a high 
authority by educators generally upon all educational matters 
appertaining to the deaf. Whatever intelligent practice com- 
mended, and wise experience approved, he utilized to promote 
the physical, mental and spiritual welfare of his pupils in the 
kindergarten, preparing for college, and in chapel exercises. 
Physical training, technical skill, mental and ethical culture, in 
in his broad, comprehensive and practical ideas of a genuine 
education, to the extent that circumstances would admit, all 
received due attention. Whatever he felt convinced was best 
and right—that was to him a duty inviolably to be followed, and 
to its accomplishment he devoted with judicious fearlessness his 
entire energies. Whatever position he assumed would clearly 
be defined—standing forth in bold relief if necessary, yet um- 
formly presented with becoming courtesy and dignity to whilsom 
opponents, who never failed to respect this inborn manliness. 

\t conventions of educators of every phase, Dr. Gordon, 
when present, constituted a prominent figure. His immediate 
professional associates constantly sought his valuable and ever 
ready service in some form, either as essayist, to participate in 
discussions, serve on important committees, or as an executive 
officer of some kind. We find him already at Indianapolis in 
1870 serving the seventh convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, first as temporary, and then as permanent secretary, 
with Dr. E. A. Fay as associate. In 1874 he contributed to the 
Annals an abridged article from the Italian, entitled “The Edu- 
cation of the Deaf-Mute by Means of Articulation,” followed in 
1876 by reviews of P. Fornari’s works, ‘‘ The Speaking Deaf- 
Mute,” “Key to Speech for Italian Deaf-Mutes,” issued in 1872, 
and of Moritz Hill’s work, entitled: “First Book for the Instruc- 


tion of Deaf-Mutes in Language,” (issued in Italy by P. Fornari, 
1873.) In 1882 he contributed to the Annals, ‘Biographical 
Sketch of Horace Gillett,” and at Jacksonville, at the tenth meet- 
ing of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, we 
find him enrolled a member, and participating in debates, notice- 
able emphasizing the importance of using the manual alphabet ; 
commending the publication, entitled “The Raindrop” as being 
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most admirably adapted for reading matter for deaf-mutes ; 
necrological tribute to Horace Smith Gillett, etc., etc. In 1884 we 
find in the Annals “Remarks on Auricular Instruction,” givine 
a brief history of the same from the earliest inception, (1779), 
and “Picture Games as an Aid to Teaching” read during the 
meeting of the third Convention of Articulation Teachers of the 
Deaf, where we find him also offering a resolution, which was 
favorably acted upon, requesting the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb to organize a section of the 
Convention for the promotion of articulation teaching. Subse- 
quently as member of a committee appointed by this convention 
“to make investigation of the subject of tests of hearing, together 
with the best of the methods of the treatment and cultivation of 
latent aural power,” he reported the result of its conclusion, 
December, 1884. (See Annals, Vol. XXX.) During the same 
year, Dr. Gordon presented an exhaustive paper on “Historical 
Experiments in Associated Education” before the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, held in 
Philadelphia, in September, which, in substance, he had delivered 
at the special meeting of the National Educational Association, 
President T. W. Bicknel presiding, held in the State Senate 
Chamber, Madison, Wisconsin, July 16th, to consider the subject 
of “Deaf-Mute Instruction in Relation to the Work of the Public 
Schools.” In the December following appeared also the report 
of “a committee on the hearing of the Deaf.” In 1885 appeared 
a review in the Annals of the Janet Byrne’s booklet, entitled, 
“Picture Teaching for Young and Old,” likewise, “Hints to 
Parents of Young Deaf Children, Concerning Preliminary Home 
Training,” a paper prepared from the notes of an informal lecture 
to the “Parents’ Class,” at Dr. Bell’s Private Experimental 
School in Washington, D. C. In 1886 appeared a sketch of Dr. 
MacIntyre’s connection with conventions of instructors, also 
“Notes on Manual Spelling,” illustrated by specially prepared 
front view cuts of the one hand alphabet, drawn and engraved 
from photographs made under the personal supervision of Dr. 
Gordon, and esteemed a model of perfection. In the year 1886 
also appeared a paper concerning Deaf-Mutes in the United 
States, prepared at the instance of the British Government, and 
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“presented to the House of Commons, by command of Her 
Majesty, in pursuance of their address dated August 13, 1885,” 
under miscellaneous documents, No. 1, of which the officer of the 
British Legation in transmitting the same states: “Enclosed here- 
with is an able and elaborate memorandum drawn by Professor 
Gordon of the Columbia Institution, dealing particularly with the 
organization of the various institutions for deaf-mutes, with the 
systems of education followed, with the occupations and trades 
of deaf-mutes, and with questions of heredity.”In 1889 appeared 
in the Annals an able review of the comprehensive work of Ludo- 
vic Guguillot, entitled : “How to Make Deaf-Mutes Speak,’ pre- 
ceded by a preface of Dr. Lacharriere, and in 1890, a review of 
the reports by Marius Dupont of the National Institution in 
Paris, on auricular instruction. 

In 1891 we find Dr. Gordon, who already in 1884 was en- 
rolled an active member of the Convention of Articulation 
Teachers of the Deaf, “ also enrolled in its legitimate successor,” 
The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, organized August, 1890, during the progress of the 
Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, taking 
an interested and active part in its instructive sessions. 

In 1892 appeared the voluminous work issued by the Volta 
Bureau,“ to signalize an educational movement of international 
interest,” entitled : “Education of Deaf Children : Evidence of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, and Alexander Graham Bell, presented 
to the Royal Commission of the United Kingdom, on the con- 
dition of the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, with accompanying 
papers, postscripts and an index, edited by Joseph C. Gordon, 
then professor of mathematics, etc., in the National College for 
the Deaf, Washington, D. C.” This comprehensive and valuable 
work having been issued solely for distribution to the more im- 
portant institution and reference libraries, was followed in the 
same year by “Notes and Observations upon the Education of 
the Deaf, with a revised index to Education of Deaf Children,” 
a lesser work intended for readers in general, nevertheless con- 
taining valuable treatise not embraced in the larger volume, 
including among other matters, brief notes in regard to the pro- 
gress of speech-teaching, several international and other con- 
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ventions, statistics of employments in which the educated deaf in 
the United States, Italy and Prussia were engaged, and a com- 
plete list of the libraries and institutions where the larger work, 
“Education of Deaf Children,” could be consulted. 

During the same year we find Dr. Gordon participating in 
the conference of superintendents and principals held at Colorado 
Springs ; in the Annals, contributing a review of the “Lyon 
Phonetic Manual,” and an interesting paper entitled : “The New 
Departure at Kendall Green,” consisting in “ First, an extension 
of the College course of study, to include instruction and practice 
in speech and speech reading ; and second, the introduction into 
College life, in intimate association with deaf undergraduates, of 
a small number of highly recommended and carefully selected 
hearing students for a postgraduate course of study and training 
of one year, preliminary to becoming teachers in schools for the 
deaf.” The following year (1893), he submitted to the World’s 
Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, convened at Chicago, an 
interesting chart and statistical paper entitled, “Oral Work in 
Schools Using the Combined System.”An article entitled, 
“Recent Progress in Aural Surgery” appeared in the Annals 
in 1894, and in the same year at Chautauqua he assisted as 
secretary in organizing “The Association to Promote Auricular 
Training’’—where and when he also delivered an illustrated and 
highly instructive lecture before the fourth Summer Meeting of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, entitled : “Progress in the Amelioration of Certain 
Forms of Deafness and Impaired Hearing.” In 1895 Dr. Gor- 
don actively participated in the proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Flint, Michigan, as a member of the committee on order of 
business, as chairman of the Oral Section, delivering the Opening 
Address replete with instruction, and conducting with habitual 
ability its proceedings, in like manner as chairman of the Auricu- 
lar Section delivering the Opening Address, and Conducting its 
proceedings. During the convention he likewise delivered a brief 
address “On Higher Education of the Deaf,” and otherwise 
enhanced the interest of its proceedings. At the Fifth Summer 
Meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
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of Speech to the Deaf, held at Mt. Airy, 1896, Dr. Gordon re- 
sponded to the address of welcome, and as representative of the 
Volta Bureau, read its reports from European schools, and 
participated in discussions. Governor John R. Tanner having 
tendered him the Superintendency of the Illinois State Institution 
at Jacksonville, he accepted the same after some hesitation, and 
assumed charge, July Ist, 1897. Immediately following, at the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation in Milwaukee, Dr. Gordon, as chairman of the Round 
Table, organized among members specially interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, “made appropriate comprehensive introduc- 
tory remarks, full of interest and valuable to all educators pres- 
ent,” and likewise submitted a petition signed by Alexander 
Graham Bell, Director of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and forty-five others, for the 
establishment of a new department to be named the “Depart- 
ment for the Education of Classes Requiring Special Methors 
of Instruction,” which, on motion of Director N. M. Butler, was 
allowed after substituting for the above name that of “Depari- 
ment for the Education of the Deaf, Blind and Feeble-Minded,” 
of which, in the course of the session, Dr. Gordon was elected 
first president for 1897-98, and actively participated in its largely 
attended and interesting proceedings. As president of the new 
department, number sixteen, Dr. Gordon issued his “Bulletin 
No. I,” in which he preliminarily stated : 

“The object of our Department is two fold ; first to bring 
our work as educators of the Deaf more prominently before edu- 
cators in general, bringing them into sympathy with this work, 
and second, to bring ourselves more closely into touch with the 
best educational thought of the day, and into better acquaintance 
with its representatives.” * * * * * 

Among the papers elicited by a letter addressed, June Ist, 
1897, to the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau requesting in- 
formation as to whether “any established or commonly agreed 
upon system of international nomenclature for descriptive pur- 
poses existed, was a response embodying a simplified classi- 
fication of the methods of instruction, followed during the suc- 
ceeding year by a paper prepared by Dr. Gordon showing “the 
difference between the two systems of teaching deaf-mute chil- 
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dren the English language,” issued as a “supplement elucidating 
circular of information, No. 4.” 

Dr. Gordon’s “first statement,”’ or report, covering the busi- 
ness transactions of the Illinois Institution for the biennial 
period ending June 30, 1898, displayed such thorough pedagog- 
ical knowledge, administrative ability and comprehensive scope 
of treatment, that, in the estimation of educators generally both 
in his Cwn country and abroad, he at once took high rank as 
eminently fitted to preside over the largest existing school for tite 
deaf. In this report, Dr. Gordon, among other things, recom- 
mended that steps be taken to drop the words “and dumb,” and 
substitute “school” for the word institution, and so modify its 
legal title as to read “Illinois State School for the Deaf,” which 
change eventually the legislature duly enacted. 

At the meeting in Washington City, July 7-12, 1898, of the 
National Educational Association, Dr. Gordon, as_ presiding 
officer of Department Sixteen, delivered the opening address, 
most acceptably conducted the highly interesting and largely 
attended proceedings, exercised general supervision of the exer- 
cises, and elaborate exhibits, and at the Fifteenth convention of 
the American Instructors of the Deaf, held July 28 to August 2, 
following, we find him chairman of the Oral Section, participat- 
ing actively in discussions on various topics, tendering brief 
responses to queries, etc. etc. At the Sixth Summer meeting ot 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, held at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., June 
22-28, we find Dr. Gordon offering an important resolution insti- 
tuting a committee to confer with the Director of the United 
States Census, so as “to secure under the existing law, if pos- 
sible,” a proper enumeration of the blind and the deaf. On this 
committee, which eventually achieved the object for which it was 
appointed, served, with Dr. A. G. Bell as president, also Drs. J. 
C. Gordon, A. L. E. Crouter, Hon. Edmund Lyon, and Mr. F. 
W. Booth. Early in 1900 appeared interesting “Tabulations 
Relating to the Instruction of the Deaf, for 1899, prepared for 
the Educational Congress in Paris, compiled from statistics 
found in the American Annals,the Association Review, and other 
sources, by J. C. Gordon, Superintendent of the Illinois School 
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for the Deaf,” issued by the Institution Press. July 11th, 1900, 
Dr. Gordon delivered in Charleston, S. C., the opening address of 
the sessions of Department Sixteen of the National Educational 
Association, “discussed briefly the progress which is being made 
in the education of the Deaf,” etc., and presided at the business 
sessions of the department. At the Sixteenth Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 2-8, 1901, Dr. Gordon displayed exceptional activity 
as Chairman of the Oral Section, and in regard to Kinder- 
gartens, technical training, trades union relations, domestic 
science, etc., showed keen insight and familiarity with the sub- 
jects under discussion, indicated furthermore where to obtain 
desirable instructors, and finally delivered obituaries of John H. 
Brown and Thomas Officer. In the meeting of Department 
Sixteen of the National Educational Association at Detroit im- 
mediately following, (July r1th), Dr. Gordon responded to 
Superintendent Martindale’s address of welcome, reviewing the 
five years previous: served on several committees, and for the 
November Annals, prepared a thoughtful and comprehensive 
obituary of the late Superintendent Philip Goode Gillett, em- 
bodying the memorial resolution of the Board of Trustees, and 
instructors of the Deaf of the Illinois Institution. During the 
year also appeared a reprint from the New Era of March 23rd, 
succinctly giving an account of the “progress in deaf-mute in- 
struction in the United States,” which found its way to every 
known region of the earth. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, held at Washington, D. C., December 28, 1go1, Dr. J. 
C. Gordon, was duly elected a member of the Board, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Dr. Philip G. Gillett, and assigned to 
the special committee of arrangements for the next Summer 
Meeting. At the following annual meeting, June 11th, 1902, Dr. 
Gordon was re-elected to fill the full term of three years. 

At the meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Minneapolis, July 9, 1902, the resolution offered by Dr. J. C. 
Gordon, chairman of committee on resolutions, that Department 
Sixteen be styled “Department of Special Education, relating 
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to children demanding special means of instruction,” was favor- 
ably acted upon and adopted. His exhaustive report for the two 
years ending June 30,1902, was replete with pedagogical observa- 
tions of importance and instructive statistical tables, clearly 
established his masterly skill in managing so large and 
diversified an institution, and constitutes of itself a crowning 
monument to the full measure of the man upon whom devolved 
so great a trust as that accorded by the great State of Illinois 
to Joseph C. Gordon. 

His wide scope of knowledge, administrative ability, and 
ever ready spirit to utilize these in behalf of individual and or- 
ganized effort to serve fellow men, rendered him not only in 
educational and philanthropic lines an important and desirable 
factor, but likewise in many other phases of social and civic 
duties. Among others, the Volta Bureau, in which he took a 
deep and active interest from the period of its inception, and 
which he has served as representative on various occasions, is 
largely indebted to his ever ready counsel and far-sighted sug- 
gestions in successfully formulating a course of action calculated 
eventually to constitute it the World’s great Exchange of 
upon all matters appertaining to the cause it has been established 
to serve and to promote 

Dr. Gordon was married in 1878 to Miss Anna Sibyl Wads- 
worth of Cincinnati, Ohio, who with three children, George, a 
graduate of Princeton, now completing his law studies at Har- 
vard ; Grace, a senior at Smith College, and Sibyl, attending 
school in Jacksonville, survive him. He leaves also two brothers, 
Rev. George J. Gordon, of Hebron, Indiana ; John R. Gordon, 
of Pueblo, Colorado, and three sisters; Mrs. Cowan, wife of Rev. 
James P. Cowan, of Indianapolis, Indiana ; Mrs. James Nevin, 
of Pittsburg, Penna.; and Mrs. Dr. Coulson, of Boulder, 
Colorado. He was a devoted husband and most exemplary 
father; an active member of the Presbyterian Church, who 
taught in its Sunday School; yet a man of broad religious views, 
and generous impulses for fellowmen. He was a member also of 
the Literary Union, and of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

That he was the full measure of a man, I will in evidence 
cite some of the tributes paid his memory by professional 
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associates and friends: “Dr. Gordon had genial manners, and an 
attractive personality. He made friends readily, and his friend- 
ships were usually strong and lasting. He was a clear thinker, a 
ready writer, a forcible speaker, a successful teacher, an efficient 
superintendent, a public spirited citizen; a true disciple of the 
Master, always ready to deny himself for the sake of others. His 
death leaves a vacant place in the profession, and in the com- 
munity that cannot easily be filled.” Another says: “He stood in 
the front rank as a thinker on educational subjects among his 
associates engaged in the instruction of the Deaf. His mind was 
turned especially in the direction of the natural sciences, and he 
was not only thoroughly well informed on these subjects, but was 
capable of original research, and he made distinct contributions 
in some lines suggested by his work among the deaf ; withal a 
man of distinguished appearance, of agreeable manners and ex- 
tremely interesting in conversation, a high minded gentleman 
and a Christian.” Another says : “He will be remembered as a 
scholarly and able representative of the profession of teaching 
the deaf. But more than this, by the hundreds of students at 
college, and others who have come directly under the influence 
of his personality, he will be remembered as a sympathetic friend, 
and an earnest teacher, ever ready to assist the deserving, and 
encourage those who were ready to give up. Many an offending 
student will recall his standing kindly between him and the stern 
discipline of the faculty in the effort to avert his suffering 
penalty.” Another says: “He had a faculty for statistics and 
technical knowledge, such as was perhaps not equalled by that 
of any other man in the profession; this, together with his in- 
cisive mind and his capacity for grasping and retaining a vast 
fund of general knowledge, made him an authority respected by 
all. Perhaps no man living was better informed upon matters 
pertaining to the deaf. Notwithstanding his ability to speak with 
authority upon many subjects, he was a modest man, never ob- 
truded his views unpleasantly upon others, and withal possessed 
a kind heart and genial disposition.” A former collegiate pupil 
says among other things : “He was such a consummate master 
of the particular branches of science which he taught, that he 
allowed every student the greatest freedom of thought. In the 
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class room he never dampened the ardor of a student who went 
wrong. It was indeed a great pleasure to sit at his feet and learn. 
Being more a leader than a follower. Dr. Gordon stood in the 
very front ranks as an educator.” “A deep thinker, an erudite 
scholar, earnest, courageous and kind, a man of engaging man- 
ners, a delightful companion and a steadfast friend. He lived a 
conscientious, clean and honest life.” ‘A discerning and dis- 
criminating judgment and great capacity for work.” “Of his 
mental attainments and philanthropic spirit it were useless to 
speak, they are known to all men in the profession.” ‘‘Whatever 
he undertook to it he devoted all his energies.” Editorially it is 
written of him: “In the death of Dr. Gordon the cause of the 
deaf loses a most zealous friend, the State a most efficient and 
faithful public servant, the educational world a brilliant scholar, 
and teacher, and the community at large, a high-minded, noble 
hearted, public spirited citizen.” “He was keen, alert, progres- 
sive, and kept in close touch with all the latest and best for the 
advancement of the unfortunate children to whose education he 
had devoted his life. In addition to renowned ability as an in- 
structor, he was a bright business man, and the management of 
the institution under him has been above criticism. According 
to the opinion of everyone he was ‘the right man in the right 
place.’ ” 


“The Rev. A. B. Morey, who delivered the funeral dis- 
course, paid to the departed, the following tribute : ‘There was 
a man sent from God, whose name was John. This is true of 
every man, whatever his name. Everyone is sent of God into 
this world to do a certain work, and live a certain life. That was 
Dr. Gordon’s idea of life. To him life was a mission, a heaven- 
sent mission, and not a mere purposeless existence with no 
divine plan behind it. And as a proof, his looking upon things 
of this world not as an end in themsleves, but as a means of help- 
ing him to do the work and duty which his God-sent life in- 
volved. That gave earnestness to everything he did. He knew 
that the man was sent from God. He knew it and realized it and 
acted upon it. Men have different ways of looking at themselves, 
but whoever omits God from his place, degrades life into a mere 
physical existence. On the other hand, whoever realizes it is 
God that worketh in him to will and to do lifts life up into the 
light of heaven. Our greatest power is on the religious side of 
our Nature. Physically we are crushed before a breath of wind, 
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but religiously we have omnipotence as the science of our 
strength.” * * * * Dr. Gordon’s simple, loving faith, his broad 
Catholic spirit, his unswerving integrity, his upright and trans- 
parent life are known to us all. He had that valuable, perhaps 
most valuable of intellectual possessions—judgment, sound sense 
and discretion which made him a wise counsellor and a_ safe 
adviser. A true friend, a faithful officer, a noble man, a childlike 
Christian, the kindest of fathers, the tenderest of husbands.’ ” 

The floral tributes at the funeral were numerous and elab- 
orate, and the cortege, following the remains from the institu- 
tion where the final services were held, to the railroad station to 
be conveyed to Monmouth for interment, was one of the largest 
ever witnessed in Jacksonville. Governor Richard Yates and his 
staff. besides other notable officials, attended in a body, and 
among the active and honorary pall bearers present, were Dr. 
A. Graham Bell of Washington, D. C.; Trustees, T. M. King, and 
W. W. Watson ; Judges FE. P. Kirby and Charles A. Barnes ; 
Superintendent H. C. Hammond of Olathe, Kansas; Superin- 
tendent N. B. McKee of Fulton, Missouri; Prof. Frank H. Hall; 
Acting Superintendent C. P. Gillett, and others. The teachers 
of the institution assembled and tendered their sympathies to 
the family by resolution closing with the words : “We rejoice in 
their rich heritage of the example of a noble life, which at the 
last was laid down with a simple courage that was beautiful. He 
said: ‘AIl is well,’ and for him it was a glorious Easter Day.” 

Among other manifestations of sympathy and deep regard 
appeared the following tribute from his former colleagues of 
Gallaudet College : 

“At a meeting of the Faculty of Gallaudet College, held on 
April 14th, 1903, it was voted to spread the following minute 
upon the records, and to transmit a copy of the same to the 
family of our late colleague, Dr. Gordon, and to furnish one to 
the editors of the college magazine for publication : 

“The Faculty of Gallaudet College desire by this minute to 
express their high appreciation of the character and services of 
their former associate, Dr. Joseph Claybaugh Gordon, who died 
April 12th, 1903. 

“His successful work in the Indiana Institution as a young 
teacher; in Gallaudet College, as Professor of Mathematics and 
Chemistry for twenty-four years, and Professor-in-charge of the 
Department of Articulation, and the Normal Department for 
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four years; and in the Illinois Institution as Superintendent for 
six years ; and his many valuable contributions by pen and voice 
to promote the education of the deaf, gave him an eminent place 
in our profession ; his strong public spirit, earnest patriotism 
and deep religious feeling made him an excellent citizen, while 
his amiable disposition, genial manners and warm-hearted 
friendship won our esteem and affection. We mourn his death ; 
we cherish his memory ; we offer his wife and children in this 
their great bereavement, our sincere and respectful sympathy.” 

Verily to no one more than to our departed friend are ap- 
plicable the assuring words of Scripture : 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 








JAMES: AN UNUSUAL PUPIL. 
MARY S, BRECKINRIDGE, DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

There is a boy in our school who deviates much from the 
rest of our pupils. He is rather small for his ten years, with 
a closely knit frame, slow in movement, and with deep set 
eves. His habitual expression is one of stolidity—half indif- 
ference and half incomprehension, though at times his eyes 
brighten, his whole face becomes animated, and one feels that 
speech is just on the tip of his tongue. But that is his peculiar- 
itv—that he cannot talk. 

His hearing is practically perfect. He can hear a whisper, 





and prove that he hears it by obeying any simple command, and 
by repeating words and short sentences. 

Up to the time he came to school he had never talked, and 
his mother sent him here hoping he could be taught to speak. 

When he entered school two years ago last September, he 
was put in the class of another teacher. She told me that dur- 
ing his six months with her she never heard him speak any word 
but “Mama,” and that was only a few times when he was cry- 
ing with an attack of homesickness. 

The latter part of his first year in school he was transferred 
to my class. I think the only word I heard him speak voluntari- 
ly during his first three months with me was “Home.” That 
was one day while he was standing in the corner as a punish- 
ment for having teased a classmate. 

He, plainly, does not derive the pleasure from speech that 
the deaf children do. He does not want to talk. I can not 
hear of any other child of like mental make up, nor have I been 
able to get any practical help or suggestions in regard to the 
best methods of teaching him; so, for want of better knowledge, 
I have given him the same language work I have given the deaf 
children, and have talked to him as much as possible. 
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From his entrance to school he was drilled on the elemen- 
tary sounds, and learned to read them from the printed chart 
and from script, though his voice is weak. 

His progress in school has been that of the class, and no 
more in spite of his hearing, for he has little ability to remember 
words. 

Last year, his second in school, I tried to make him ask for 
candy. The rest of the class would say “I want some candy.” 
James would repeat each word after me, but not for many days 
could I persuade him to attempt the sentence alone, and it was 
only by depriving him of his share of the candy until he asked 
for it that he could be induced to speak. 

He has always been a quiet child, willing to sit still and 
averse to any physical effort. I hear that he sometimes plays 
with the other boys on the play ground but I have never seen 
him at any active sport. He prefers to loaf rather than share 
in the games. 

He could not write when he came to school. The first year 
he learned to write twenty or thirty words but in an almost illeg- 
ible hand. His writing is still restricted, but now he has 
several hundred words at command, which he can write, if not 
gracefully, at least readably. 

He knows the meaning of, and can speak aloud any word 
he has written, but when the opportunity comes to use the 
words in sentences he is utterly at a loss, apparently being un- 
able to combine the words to express his idea. 

He can, however, take a piece of paper and write on it a 

‘journal, with correct date, of from eight to twelve sentences. 
He has never written more than three sentences on any one 
topic. 

He can speak the answers to such questions as these:— 
What is your name? Where do you live? Do you love me? 
Are you well? Did you fall? Do you like peanuts? How 
many shoes have you? Where is the knife? Etc. 

To give an illustration of the mental peculiarity : One day 
last year I told him to put the slates in the closet. Some other 
child had heedlessly put the books where the slates belonged. 
James stood with a half dozen slates in his hands, gazing in- 
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dignantly at the books, and he stood there for many minutes, 
till the books were moved. 

One morning less than a month ago, he studied a journal 
of ten sentences which I wanted him to memorize and recite. 
He spoke four sentences with only a little help. In the fifth 
sentence he came to the word “was” and stopped. I opened 
my watch and waited patiently for fifteen minutes, James,stand- 
ing by my side, and occasionally looking at the word. At the 
end of the fifteen minutes I pointed to the word and asked in my 
sternest tones, “What is that, James?” He said slowly, “Was.” 

Why did he not say it sooner? I am sure I do not know. 
That is a typical case, his saying a dozen longer words and then 
stopping at a short one. Usually I do not wait more than a 
fraction of a minute before I make him give the elements of the 
word, and then I say the word and make him repeat it after me. 

His home is in Henderson, and last year he learned to direct 
to his mother the letters he writes her each week. Though 
he could write Henderson easily he always had trouble in say- 
ing it. He said “Hen-son-der” until one day recently when 
I worked with him about fifteen minutes and made him repeat 
the word many times. Now he can speak it quickly and well. 

His mother went to Chicago last autumn to spend the 
winter. For several weeks James brought me the envelopes 
to address. One day I wrote the address on it and laid the 
letter aside. James picked it up and pointed to the lower left 
hand corner, where I had forgotten to write “Second Floor 
Front.” That is as typical of his memory for facts as the other 
instances are typical of his inability to remember spoken words. 

Of late there have been few days when he has not come to 
me to tell me something that has happened, which he seldom 
did last year. He tells the interesting point in gestures or signs 
usually prefixed by a word and sometimes interspersed with a 
few other words. 

Sometimes he makes a sign for a word and speaks what he 
intends to be the same word but it turns out to be something 
quite different. He knows as soon as he has said it that he has 
used the wrong word. I think that is one reason that he does 
not talk more, because he knows he will fail to satisfy his own 
critical faculty. 














FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH SOUNDS. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
VI. 
VOwELS—BACK SCALE. 


OO. (LONG) 


Chart spellings : 00, (r)u-e, (r)ew. 

Formation—Back of the tongue raised high, with lips closely 
rounded by side muscles as for wh. Prof. Bell says in regard to 
the lips, “The corners of the lips should meet, and their central 
edges approximate, without projection.” 

Mr. D. Greene in his “Manual of Articulation Teaching” 
says of this sound: ‘When the lips are rounded, they must, of 
course, be protruded at the same time ; the tongue is drawn 
back in the mouth and its back part is raised. But as all this is 
the natural and inevitable result of the rounding of the lips, it 
is best to let well enough alone and not trouble the pupil by call- 
ing his attention to it.” Guttmann says that this sound has 
“Lowest position of the larynx ; back of the tongue slightly 
arched; lips thrust forward so as to form a narrow, nearly cir- 
cular opening.” 

Quantity: Long. 

Example: food, rule, brew. 





1Professor Bell says, ‘Every lingual vowel may be rounded, but the 
‘back’-vowels furnish the only English elements of this class 
.... The degree of labial contraction corresponds with the aperture of the 
lingual vowel as modified by the high, mid, or low position of the tongue. 
Thus ‘high’ vowels are rounded by a close position of the lips; ‘mid’ vowels 
by an intermediate position; and the ‘low’ vowels by a broad labial aperture; 
as in: 00 (close), oh, (middle), aw (broad).”’ 
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ty 


Method of Development—I. Imitation. II. Contrast with 


1 
aw. 11. With the lips in position for 00 let the combination 
1 
koo be repeated several times while the pupil’s hand is held on 


the teacher’s throat. 
OO. (SHorT) 
Chart spelling: oo. 
Formation :—The tongue and lips are in nearly the 
1 
same position as for 00, but the aperture is slightly more open. 
Quantity : Short. 
Example : book. 


1 
Method of Development—Shorten oo. 


O. (LONG) 


Chart spellings: o0-e, oa,———, ow. 

Formation—The first or radical part of this sound is pro- 
duced by a position slightly wider than for 00 short. ‘The second 
part, which is a glide or vanish, is 00 long. 

Quantity : This vowel is diphthongal, the first part being 
long and the second short. 


Example: stone, boat, potato, snow. 
Method of Development—By contrast with ow (ow as in cow). 
AW. 

Chart spellings : aw, au, o(r). 

Formation—The back of the tongue a little lower than for 
the radical part of the preceding vowel ; the lip aperture being 
greater ; with its vertical diameter longest. 

Quantity : Long. 

Example : saw, haul, for. 

Method of Development—l. Contrast with ah. Il. From 
the radical part of 6 by widening the aperture slightly. 


O. (SHORT) 
Chart spelling : -o-. 
Formation—The tongue slightly lower than for the preced- 
ing sound. Lip aperture less rounded. This is the lowest back 
vowel. 
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Quantity : Short. 
Example : not. 
Method of Development—Shorten the preceding sound. 


AH. 

Chart spelling : a(r). 

Formation—The tongue should be soft and flat on the floor 
of the mouth, the point just touching the lower teeth. The teeth 
should be separated about a finger’s width. 

Quantity : Long. 

Example: arm. 

Method of Development—Imitation. 


Note—<As this vowel is, frequently, the one first taught, too great care 
can hardly be given to the quality of the voice secured and the unstrained, 
natural use of the vocal organs. Seldom should any other vowel be at- 
tempted until this one is given in a satisfactory manner 


U. (SHor?T) 
Chart spellings: -u-, a, a(r), ————o(r), 
e(r), i(r). 
Formation—General position the same as for a(r), but the 
back of the tongue is a little higher. 
Quantity : Short. 
Example : cup, china, collar, color, baker, their. 
Method of Development—Shorten the preceding sound. 








I. (LONG) 

Chart spellings : i-e, igh, —y. 

Formation—The first or radical part of this vowel is Italian 
a or ah, the second part is a glide or vanish to long e. 

Quantity : This vowel is diphthongal, the first part being 
long and the second short. 

Example : side, night, by. 

Method of Development—I. Combination of the two parts. 
Il. By contract with 4. 

OU. 
Chart spellings : ou ow. 
Formation—The first or radical part of this vowel is the 


same as for long a (r), the second part is a glide to oo. 
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Quantity : The first part of this diphthong is long, the second 
is short. 

Example : proud, cow. 

Method of Development—I. Combination of the two ele- 
ments. II. By contrast with 6. 


OI. 

Chart spellings: oi, oy. 

Formation—The radical part of this vowel is aw, the glide 
is short 1. 

Quantity : The long radical part is followed by the short 
glide. 

Example—oi, boy. 

Method of Development—Combination of the two elements. 

U. (Lone) 


Chart spellings: u-e, ew. 
1 


Formation—This sound is composed of é and oo. 

Quantity : The first element in this diphthongal sound is 
short, the second is long. 

Example : use, few. 

Method of Development—I. Combination of the two 
elements, taking care that their relative lengths be regarded. II. 
First take position for é or i, draw the tongue back forcibly to ur 
and round the lips. 

U(R). 

Chart spellings : ur, er, ir. 

Formation—The whole tongue should be low and flat in the 
mouth. The teeth should be but slightly parted. 

Quantity : Long. 

Example : fur, her, sir. 

Method of Development—From a(r). Retain the same 
tongue position but nearly close the teeth. 











See 
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ORDER OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 


The order which it is advisable to follow in teaching the 
elementary sounds is one of expediency simply. It would, no 
doubt, be possible to teach them in the order of their natural 
arrangement in groups and scales, but it is vastly easier for a 
little deaf child if he is aided in accomplishing the work of ac- 
quiring these sounds by a judicious order in teaching so that 
he may not be confused by attempting to learn at the same time 
elements too closely resembling each other in formation. The 
breath consonants may be well taught first, then voice consonants 
and vowels. We would suggest the following order as one which 
presents, possibly, as few difficulties as any other. 

Teach Group I first. When that is complete, teach the 
sounds contained in II and III at the same time, taking sounds 
alternately from each. 


Group I. 
I. h 4. p 7. 9 
1 
2. wh 5. th 8. k 
+. § 6. t g. sh 
10 ch 
Group II. 
I. Vv 5. qu ‘9. b— 13. 1 
2. th 6. n 10. d— 14. X 
4.2 7. 1— Il. o— 
4. m 8. ng 12. j— 
Group ITT. 
I. a(r) 5. ur g. 00 13. -i- 
2. 00 6. ou 10. i-e I4. Oj 
3. aw 7. -u- It. -O- I5. a-e 
4. ee 8. o-e 12. u-e 16. -a- 
17. —e- 
*9. 10, 11 and 12 may well be taught together, the final b. d, g. j, being 


taught later. Ch is sometimes better taught later than the place assigned 
it in Group I. 
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If deemed advisable to teach consonant w, zh and consonant 
should be taught as vocalized wh, zh as vocalized sh, 
and y— as consonant e, or a closer form of the vowel ee. 

We have omitted from this list of sounds selected for de- 
scription some sounds found in the speech of most educated 
people, but we believe that we have omitted none that are essen- 
tial to an intelligible pronunciation of our mother tongue. 





y—, WU 





GENERAL NOTES ON ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 


“Resonance in an unobstructed oral passage is the charac- 
teristic feature of the vowels; and the peculiar resonance in the 
case of each vowel is what mainly distinguishes it individually 
from the others. Obstructive action is the leading feature of 
the consonants; and the kind and manner of the obstruction is 
what mainly distinguishes one consonant from another. 

“Obstruction is, indeed, not absent from the vowel. The vo- 
cal cords are set in vibration only as they obstruct the outgoing 
stream of breath. But this action does not go to differentiate the 
vowel qualities. There is, too, for the vowels, what may in one 
sense be called an obstruction in the oral passage; but only, or 
mainly, as involved in the formation of a vowel chamber, and thus 
as re-enforcing instead of obstructing the sound, and as subservi- 
ent to the resonance that imparts the vowel quality. So far as it 
acts otherwise it gives to the vowel more or less of a consonantal 
character. ee 

“Resonance, on the other hand, is not absent from the con- 
sonants. The nasals, n, m, ng, are marked as such by their 
peculiar resonance; and each has a different resonance to distin- 
guish it from the others. The same is true of the sonant mutes, 
b, d, g. But all these are ruled out from the vowel category by 
the absolute closure of the oral passage. Except in the nasals 
and the sonant mutes, whatever resonance there may be has no 
share in forming the characteristic quality of the consonant.” 
—Preface to International Dictionary, 1890. 

“The accepted theory of vowel formation, is that the vowels 
are produced by adjustments of the oral cavity in such ways as to 
reinforce for the vowels respectively, certain of the ‘overtones’ 
or ‘upper partials’ or harmonic notes, that are contained in the 
tone produced in the larynx. As regards the palatal vowels, the 
‘front vowels’ of Prof. Bell, I, at one time, supposed, as others, I 
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believe, have done, that the part of the oral cavity especially con- 
cerned was that between the front of the tongue and the soft 
palate. I have been led, however, to the conclusion that the 
part between the back of the tongue and the soft palate and the 
back wall of the pharynx is equally efficient, and its action equally 
essential. 

“These vowels are divided into what Prof. Bell calls high, 
mid and low',—of which the vowels in eat, ate, at, may be taken re- 
spectively as examples,—according as the front of the tongue 
is more or less depressed. It is remarked by Henry Sweet 
(tiand-book of Phonetics,’ p. 211), referring to Bell’s diagrams, 
that not ‘only is the tongue lowered [in the front], but the point 
of greatest narrowness is shifted back, the size of the resonance- 
chamber being thus increased in both directions.’ He adds that 
the passage to this chamber may be as narrow for so-called ‘low’ 
as for one that is ‘mid’ or ‘high’; this passage being the place 
of greatest constriction between tongue and palate. 

“The vowels as high, mid, and low, are subdivided, by Prof 
Bell and Mr. Sweet, into the ‘narrow’ and the ‘wide.’ This dif- 
ference, according to Mr. Sweet, depends on the shape of the 
upper surface of the tongue, as pressed upward convexly, or as 
relaxed and flattened. The effect would obviously be, while al- 
tering the shape of the passage, to make it narrower or wider. 
In fact, the whole of the tongue is lowered as the passage is wid- 
ened. Examples are : feet, narrow; fit, wide; fate, without the 
vanish, narrow, pet, wide : have, narrow ; hat, wide. My own 
view is that there should be marked more than two degrees of 
the narrow and the wide. 

“But what | now aim to show is that, whether high, mid, or 
low ; and of each of these, whether narrow or wide, there is a 
resonance-cavity behind, as well as before, the place of greatest 
narrowness, and corresponding in size with the one before ; 
that is to say, smaller for the high, larger for the mid, and still 
larger for the low ; and, as I conjecture, tuned each to the same 
pitch with the one corresponding in front, so as to respond to 
the same harmonic note in the tone from the larynx. One effect, 
of course, is to shorten at each end the narrow passage, or part 
of the greatest constriction for the mid, and still more for the 
low.”—Professor Samuel Porter, Report of Convention, 1884. 





“It may be affirmed : 

“TI. That the consonants modify the vowels with which they 
are associated in position, tone, inception and termination. 

“II. That the positions of the organs in articulating the 
consonant sounds are influenced by those of the vowels which 
precede or follow. 
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“ITT. And it is also manifest that the organs of speech are 
always endeavoring to minimize muscular effort in combining 
sounds for the sake of ease, or as in mechanics, to economize 
force and avoid undue friction. 


“TV. But the action of the organs of speech is facile or 
difficult, simple or complex, according to their relative positions 
and the muscular energy required in shifting them.’”—Arnold’s 


Manual, Vol. I. 





“Tf the breath pour out continuously, and the chest fall, the 
lungs will soon be exhausted......... the breath in articulation 
is exploded from the mouth, and not from the chest. The space 
within which the air is compressed is above the glottis, and the 
effect of the compression must not be communicated below the 
glottis.”—Bell’s Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, 
p. 162. 


Among the Articulations there are various degrees of 
quantity. The vocal articulations are essentially longer than 
the non-vocal but in each class there are varieties. Thus: The 
Breath Obstructives, P, T, K, are the shortest. 

The Breath Continuous Elements, F, Th, S, Sh, are the next 
longer. 


The Shut Voice Articulations, B, D, G, are the next in 
length. 

The Close Continuous Voice Articulations, V, Th, Z, Zh, 
are longer still. 

The Open Continuous Voice Articulations (or Liquids) L, 
M,N, Ng, are the longest simple articulations. 

Wh, W, Y, R, are not included, because these articulations 
do not occur after vowels, but only as initials in English ; and 
all initial letters, whether voice or breath, are alike in quantity.” 
—Bell’s Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds. 


“According to Dr. Ernest Brucke, of Vienna, the three 
vowel sounds of E, (as in he,) A (as in ah,) and O, (as in cool,) are 
the fundamental sounds upon which the system of vowels rests ; 
the other vowels being only intermediate sounds resulting from 
these three. Of these three vowels, A is produced without any 
change in resonator (i. e., the pharynx, and the oral and nasal 
cavities); O by lengthening it and narrowing its exterior end, 


1The O wherever it appears in the following quotation is intended to 


1 
represent our English OO. 
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and E by shortening it and narrowing it. Or, with respect to the 
length of the resonator, we may say it is greater with O, and 
least with E, and intermediate with A. 

“Let us begin with A. Separate the jaws so far as to admit 
the thumb between the teeth ; keep the lips perfectly still, with- 
out pressing them against the teeth, or thrusting them out, but 
in such a way as to leave the extremities of the front teeth slight- 
ly visible ; then perform a sounding expiration. The tongue 
should be perfectly flat and inactive, at the bottom of the oral 
cavity; or, better still, it may be made to assume a longitudinally 
concave position. A is the only vowel in the production of which 
the hyoid bone preserves the same position as when the organs 
are inactive ; the larynx, however, is carried upward, somewhat, 
so that the sounding air column, issuing from it, shall strike more 
forcibly against the roots of the upper incisors than against any 
other part. 

“The transition from A to E is effected by the elevation of the 
larynx and the hyoid bone, without the relative positions being 
altered ; from A to O by the larynx being drawn downward as far 
as possible away from the hyoid bone, which is carried forward 
somewhat. The production of E (as in he) requires the greatest 
narrowing of the oral passage, and the greatest shortening of the 
resonator. The first is effected in this way : the middle portion 
of the tongue is brought on both sides in contact with the palate, 
while its tip is made to press against the lower incisors (without, 
however, projecting beyond them) and its body being placed so 
as to present a longitudinal cavity through which the air passes. 
The second is effected by carrying the larynx upward as far as 
possible, while the resonator at the opposite end is shortened by 
drawing the corners of the mouth back in the direction of the 
ears. In the production of O (as in cool), the larynx occupies 
the most depressed position. The resonator is consequently the 
longest and is narrowed at its exterior end. The lips are thrust 
forward in such a way as to leave only a small, nearly circular 
opening between them. The tip of the tongue, which with E 
was placed against the lower incisors, is drawn back a little from 
the teeth and held on a level with the edges of the lower incisors, 
while the back of the tongue is slightly arched.”—Guttmann’s 
Gymnastics of the Voice. 


The following is a list of the English vowels numbered from 
Ito 13. Those which when accented are always long are marked 
(—): those which are aiways short (~): and those which are 
sometimes long and sometimes short (—W ): 
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NUMERICAL NOTATION OF ENGLISH VOWELS. 


1 (—) eel pull, pool. (~—) 13 

2 (~) ill old, (—) 12 

3 (—) ale ore, (—) II 

4 (~—) ell, ere on, all, (~—) 10 

5 (~) an up, urn,(~) 9 

6 (—) ask earn, (—) 8 
7 (—) ah 


—Bell's Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds. 


“The cavities which modify vowels consist not only of the 
visible cavity in front of the vowel aperture, but also of one 
simultaneously formed behind the tongue ; and these two res- 
onance chambers are of different pitch.”—Bell’s Visible Speech 
and Vocal Physiology. 


“A vowel is a syllabic sound moulded by a definite and 
momentarily fixed, or tense configuration of the free channel of 
the mouth, and creating no oral sybilation or friction in its emis- 
sion. A vowel without a fixed configuration loses its syllabic 
effect and becomes a glide, and a glide with sibilation or friction 
in the oral channel becomes a consonant. Consonants, like 
glides, are merely transitional sounds, but their configurations 
may be held, so as to receive syllabic impulse, in which case a 
consonant without a vowel has the effect of a syllable. All 
vowels make syllables. Primary vowels are those which are most 
allied to consonants, the voice-channel being expanded only so 
far as to remove all fricative quality. The same organic adjust- 
ments form ‘wide’ vowels when the resonant cavity is enlarged 
behind the configurative aperture ;—the physical cause of ‘wide’ 
quality being retraction of the palate, and expansion of the 
pharynx.” —I/naugural Edition of Visible Speech. 





MY LIST OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS. 


EMMA SNOW, NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


Continued from the AssocrATION Review of April, 1903. 


puzzle, bustle, muscle, mussel, 
muzzle. 
pyre, mire. 


Q. 


quacks, wags, whacks, wax. 

quail, wail, whale. 

quake, wake. 

quart, ward, warned, wart. 

quarter, warder. 

quarts, quartz. 

quartz, quarts. 

quash, wash. 

quaver, wafer, waver. 

quay, key. 

queen, wean, weed, wheat. 

quell, well. 

quench, wench. 

quest, west. 

queue, cue, coo. 

quick, whig, wick, wig, wing, 
wink. 

quicken, wicked, wicket. 


quid, quint, quit, whit, win, wit. 


quill, will. 

quilled, quilt, willed, wilt. 
quilt, quilled, willed, wilt. 
quince, wince, wins. 


quint, quid, quit, whit, win, wit. 


quip, whim, whip. 
quire, choir, wire. 


quit, quid, quint, whit, win, wit. 
quite, white, whine, wide, wind. 


quote, won't. 


R. 


rabbit, rabid, rapid. 

rabble, ramble. 

rabid, rabbit, rapid. 

race, raise, rays, raze. 

race, razor. 

rack, rag, rang, rank, wrack. 
racket, ragged. 

rag, rack, rang, rank, wrack. 
rage, range. 

ragged, racket. 

raid, rained, rate, reigned. 
rains, reins. 

raise, race, rays, raze. 

ram, ramp, rap, wrap. 
ramble, rabble. 

ramp, ram, rap, wrap. 

ran, rant, rat. 

ranch, rash. 

rang, rack, rag, rank, wrack. 
range, rage. 

rank, rack, rag, rang, wrack. 
rant, ran, rat. 

rap, ram, ramp, wrap 

rapid, rabbit, rabid 
rapper, wrapper. 

rapt, wrapped. 

rash, ranch. 

rat, ran, rant 

rays, race, raise, raze. 

raze, race, raise, rays. 
razor, racer. 

read, reed. 

read, red, rend, rent, wren. 
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ready, ruddy. 

ream, reap. 

reap, ream. 

rebate, remained, repaid. 
rebel, repel. 

rebound, remound. 
recede, receipt, reseat. 
receipt, recede, reseat. 
recite, reside, resigned. 
red, read, rend, rent, wren. 
redoubt, redound, renown. 
redound, redoubt, renown. 
redder, render. 

reed, read. 

reef, reeve. 

reek, wreak, 

reeve, reef, 

referred, revert. 

refers, reverse, 

refuse, reviews, 

reigned, raid, rained, rate. 
reins, rains, 

relied, relight. 

relight, relied. 

remained, rebate, repaid. 
remind, repined. 

remount, rebound. 

rend, read, red, rent, wren. 
render, redder. 

renowned, redoubt, redound. 
rent, read, red, rend, wren. 
repaid, rebate, remained. 
repassed, repast. 

repast, repassed. 

repel, rebel. 

repined, remind. 

reseat, recede, receipt. 
resent, reset. 

reset, resent. 

reside, recite, resigned. 
resigned, recite, reside. 
rest, wrest. 

reverse, refers. 

revert, referred. 

rate, raid, rained, reigned. 


reviews, refuse. 

rheum, room. 

rhyme, ripe. 

rib, rim. 

rice, rise. 

rich, ridge. 

riches, ridges. 

rick, rig, ring, rink, wring. 

rid, writ. 

ridden, written. 

ride, right, rind, rite, write. 

ridge, rich. 

rifle, rival. 

rig, rick, ring, rink, wring,. 

rigger, rigor, ringer, wringer 

right, ride, rind, rite, write. 

rigor, rigger, ringer, wringer. 

rim, rib, rip. 

rimple, ripple. 

rind, ride, right, rite, write. 

ring, rick, rig, rink, wring. 

ringer, rigger, rigor, wringef 

rink, rick, rig, ring, wring. 

rip, rib, rim. 

ripe, rhyme. 

ripple, rimple. 

rise, rice. 

rite, ride, right, rind, write. 

tival, rifle. 

road, roan, rode, rote, rowed, 
wrote. 

roam, robe, rope. 

roan, road, rode, rote, rowed, 
wrote. 

roar, rower. 

rob, romp. 

robe, roam, rope. 

roc, rock. 

rock, roc. 

rod, rot. 

rode, road, roan, rote, rowed, 
wrote. 

roe, row. 

roes, rose, rows. 

role, roll. 





er 


er. 


ved, 


ved, 


ed, 
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roll, role. 

romp, rob. 

room, rheum. 

root, route, rude, rued. 

rope, roam, robe. 

rose roes, rows 

rot, rod. 

rote, road, roan, rode, rowed, 
wrote. 

rouge, ruche. 

rough, ruff. 

round, rout. 

rout, round. 

route, root, rude, rued. 

row, roe. 

rowed, road, roan, rode, rote, 
wrote. 

rower, roar. 

rows, roes, rose. 

rub, rum, rump. 

rubble, rumble. 

ruche, rouge. 

ruck, rug, rung, wrung. 

ruddy, ready. 

rude, root, route, rued. 

rued, root, route, rude. 

ruff, rough. 

rug, ruck, rung, wrung. 

rum, rub, rump. 

rump, rub, rum. 

run, runt, rut. 

runt, run, rut. 

rut, run, runt. 

rye, cry, wry. 


S 


sack, sag, sang, sank, sacque. 
sacks, sax, yax. 

sacque, sack, sag, sang, sank. 
sad, sand, sat. 

saddle, sandal. 

safe, save. 

sag, sack, sang, sank, sacque. 
said, cent, scent, send, sent, set. 


sail, sale. 

sale, sail. 

saloon, salute. 

salter, psalter. 

sand, sad, sat. 

sane, sate, seine. 

sat, sad, sand. 

sate, sane, seine. 

sauce, saws. 

save, safe. 

saver, savor. 

savor, saver. 

saws, sauce. 

sax, sacks, yax. 

scab, scamp. 

scamp, scab. 

scanned, scat, scant. 

scant, scanned, scat. 

scat, scanned, scant. 

scene, cede, seat, seed, seen.. 
scenes, cease, seas, seize, sees. 
scent, cent, said, send, sent, set. 
science, zions. 

scrabble, scramble. 
scramble, scrabble. 

screed, screen. 

screen, screed. 

scrim, scrimp, scrip. 

scrimp, scrim, scrip. 

scrip, scrim, scrimp. 

scull, skull. 

sea, see. 

seal, ceil, zeal. 

seam, seem, seep. 

seap, seam, seem. 

sear, cere, seer. 

search, serge, surge. 

seas, cease, scenes, sees, seize. 
SeCCES, SEX. 

see, sea. 

seed, cede, scene, seat, seen. 
seem, seam, seep. 

seen, cede, scene, seat, seed. 
seep, seam, seem. 

seer, cere, sear. 
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sickle, single. slat, slant. 
side, cite, sighed, sight, signed, slate, slain. 
site. slay, sleigh. 
sider, cider. sleigh, slay. 
sieved, sift. sleight, slide, slight. 
sift, sieved. slew, slue. 
sighed, cite, side, sight, signed, slick, sling, slink. 
site. slid, slit. 
sighs, size. slide, sleight, slight. 
sight, cite, side, sighed, signed, slight, sleight, slide. 
site. slim, slip. 
signed, cite, side, sighed, sight, sling, slick, slink. 
site. slink, slick, sling. 
signet, cygnet. slip, slim. 
simple, cymbal, symbol. slit, slid. 
sin, sit. sloam, slope. 
since, sins. sloe, slow. 
sing, cinque, sick, sink. slope, sloam. 
single, sickle. slow, sloe. 
sink, cinque, sick, sing. slue, slew. 
sins, since. slues, sluice. 
sister, xyster. slug, slung, slunk. 
sit, sin. sluice, slues. 
site, cide, side, sighed, sight, slum, slump. 
signed. slump, slum. 
size, sighs. slung, slug, slunk, snug. 
skate, skein. slunk, slug, slung, snug. 
skein, skate. smack, spank. 
skid, skin, skit. smatter, spatter. 
skim, skip. smear, spear. 
skimmer, skipper. smell, spell. 
skin, skid, skit. smelt, spelled. 
skip, skim. smelter, spelter. 
skipper, skimmer. smite, spied, spine, spite. 
skit, skid, skin. smoke, spoke. 
skull, scull. smout, spout. 
slab, slam, slap. smudge, sponge. 
slack, slag, slang, slank. smug, spunk. 
slag, slack, slang, slank. smut, spun, sput. 
slain, slate. snack, snag, stack, stag, stank 
slam, slab, slap, snap. snag, snack, stack, stag, stank 
slang, slack, slag, slank. snail, stale. 
slank, slack, slag, slang. snake, stake, steak. 
slant, slat. snap, slab, slam, slap. 


slap, slab, slam, snap. snare, stair, stare. 








stank. 
stank. 
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sees, cease, scenes, seas, seize. 


. seignior, senior. 


seine, sane, sate. 

seize, cease, scenes, seas, sees. 
sell, cell. 

seller, cellar. 


send, cent, said, scent, sent, set. 


senior, seignior. 
sense, canse. 
sensual, censual. 


sent, cent, said, scent, send, set. 


serf, serve, surf. 
serve, serf, surf. 
session, cession. 


set, cent, said, scent, send, sent. 


setter, center. 

sew, SO, SOW. 

sever, zephyr. 

sex, sects. 

shabby, chamois. 

shack, Jack, jag, shag, shank. 
shackle, jackal, jangle. 

shad, chat. 

shade, chain, jade. 

shaft, chaffed. 

shag, Jack, jag, shack, shank. 
shagged, jacket, jagged. 
shah, jay. 

shale, jail. 


sham, champ, chap, jam, jamb. 


shamble, chapel. 

shame, shape. 

shank, Jack, jag, shack, shag. 
shape, shame. 

share, chair. 

sharp, charm. 

shatter, chatter. 

shave, chafe. 

she, gee. 

Sheaf, chief, sheave. 
Shear, cheer, jeer, sheer. 
shears, sheers. 

sheath, sheathe. 
sheathe, sheath. 

sheave, chief, sheaf. 


N 
> 
wm 


shed, jet. 

sheep, cheap, cheep. 

sheer, cheer, jeer, shear. 
sheers, shears. 

sheet, cheat. 

sheeting, cheating. 

sheik, cheek. 

shelf, shelve. 

shell, jell. 

shelve, shelf. 

shepherd, jeopard. 

sherry, cherry. 

shied, chide, shine. 

shilling, chilling. 

shimmer, shipper. 

shin, chin, chit, gin, jin. 
shine, chide, shied. 

shingle, jiggle, jingle. 

ship, chip, jib. 

shipper, shimmer. 

shirk, jerk. 

shirred, shirt. 

shirt, shirred. 

shoat, shone, showed, shown. 
shock, chock, Jock, jog. 
shod, jot, shot. 

shoe, chew, shoo. 

shone, shoat, showed, shown. 
shoo, chew, shoe. 

shoot, chewed, chute, June, jute. 
shop, chop, job. 

shorn, short. 

short, shorn. 

shot, jot, shod. 

showed, shoat, shone, shown. 
shown, shoat, shone, showed. 
shrug, shrunk. 

shrunk, shrug. 

shudder, shutter. 

shuck, chuck, chunk, jug. 
shunned, jut, shunt, shut. 
shunt, jut, shunned, shut. 
shut, jut, shunned, shunt. 
shutter, shudder. 

sick, cinque, jig, sing, sink, 
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sneer, steer. 

sniff, stiff. 

snivel, stiffen. 
snob, slop, stop. 
snood, stood. 
snoop, stoop. 
snore, store. 
snout, stout. 

snub, stub, stump. 
snuff, stuff. 


snug, stuck, stung, stunk. 


sO, Sew, Sow. 
soar, sore, sower. 
soared, sword. 
sob, sop. 

sock, song. 

sod, sot. 

sold, soled. 

sole, soul. 

soled, sold. 

some, sub, sum, sup. 
son, sun. 

song, sock. 

soon, sued, suit. 
sop, sob. 

sore, sOar, sOwer. 
sot, sod. 

soul, sole. 

souse, sows. 

sOW, SO, sew. 
sower, soar, sore. 
sown, zone. 

SOWS, souse. 
spanned, spat. 
spank, smack. 
sparred, smart. 
spat, spanned. 
spear, smear. 
sped, spend, spent. 
spell, smell. 
spelled, smelt. 
spelter, smelter. 
spend, sped, spent. 
spent, sped, spend. 
spice, spies. 


spied, smite, spine, spite. 
spies, spice. 

spin, spit. 

spine, smite, spied, spite. 
spit, spin. 

spite, smite, spied, spine. 
splint, split. 

split, splint. 

spoke, smoke. 

sponge, smudge. 

spout, smout. 

sprained, sprayed. 
sprayed, sprained. 

sprig, spring. 

spright, sprite, spryed. 
spring, sprig. 

spun, smut, sput. 
spurned, spurred, spurt. 
spurred, spurned, spurt. 
sput, smut, spun. 
squad, squat. 

square, swear. 

squat, squad. 

squib, swim. 

squid, squint. 

squint, squid. 

stab, stamp. 

stack, stag, stank. 
stag, stack, stank, 


staid, stained, state, stayed. 
stained, staid, state, stayed. 


stair, snare, stare. 
stake, snake, steak. 
stalk, stock. 

stamp, stab. 

stare, snare, stair. 
starred, start. 

start, starred. 


state, staid, stained, stayed. 
stayed, staid, stained, state. 


steak, snake, stake. 
steal, steel. 

steam, steep. 
steel, steal. 

steep, steam. 








steer, sneer, 

stein, step, steppe. 
step, stem, steppe. 
steppe, stem, step. 
stick, sting, stink. 
stiff, sniff. 

stiffen, snivel. 
stile, style. 

stilled, stilt. 

stilt, stilled. 

sting, stick, stink. 
stink, stick, sting. 
stock, stalk. 
stoned, stowed. 
stoop, snoop. 
stop, slop, snob. 
store, snore. 
stout, snout. 

stow, slow, snow. 
stowed, stoned. 
straggle, strangle. 


strangle, straggle. 


struck, strung. 

strung, struck. 

stub, snub, stump. 

d. stuck, snug, stung, stunk. 
d. stud, stunned, stunt. 

stuff, snuff. 

stump, snub, stub. 

stung, snug, stuck, stunk. 
stunk, snug, stuck, stung. 
stunned, stud, stunt. 
stunt, stud, stunned. 
style, stile. 

1. sub, some, sum, sup. 

. succor, sucker. 

suck, sung, sunk. 

sucker, succor. 

sued, soon, suit. 

suit, soon, sued. 

suite, sweet. 





straight, strained, strait, strayed. 
strained, straight, strait, strayed. 
strait, straight, strained, strayed. 


strayed, straight, strained, strait. 
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sum, some, sub, sup. 
summer, supper. 
sun, son. 

sup, some, sub, sum. 
supper, summer. 
surf, serf, serve. 
surge, search, serge. 
swab, swamp, swap. 
swamp, swab, swap. 
swap, swab, swamp. 
swear, square. 
sweet, suite. 

swig, swing. 

swing, swig. 

swinge, switch. 
switch, swinge. 
sword, soared. 
symbol, cymbal, simple. 


Bs 


tab, dab, dam, damn, dar.p 
tamp, tap. 

tack, tag, tank. 

tacked, tact. 

tackle, dangle, taggle, tangle 

tacks, tax, task. 

tact, tacked. 

tag, tack, tank. 

taggle, dangle, tackle, tangle. 

tail, dale, nail, tale. 

taint, deigned. 

take, lake, make. 

tale, dale, nail, tail. 

tall, doil. 

tally, dally. 

tame, ‘ame, tape. 

tamp, dab, dam, damn, damp, 
tab, tap. 

tan, dad, tat. 

tangle, dangle, tackle, taggle. 

tank, tack, tag. 

tap, dab, dam, damn, damp, 
tab, tamp. 

tape, dame, tame. 

taper, tapir. 








> 
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tapir, taper. 

tare, dare, tear. 

tart, dart. 

task, tacks, tax. 

tassel, dazzle. 

tat, dad, tan. 

tattle, dandle. 

taught, taut, tawed. 

taut, taught, tawed. 

taw, daw. 

tawed, taught, taut. 

tax, tacks, task. 

tea. tee. 

teach, leach, leech, liege. 

team, deem, deep, teem. 

teamster, deamster. 

tear, dare, tare. 

tear, dear, deer, tier. 

tears, tierce, tiers. 

tee, tea. 

teem, deem, deep, team. 

teens, deans, tease. 

tell, dell, knell. 

ten, dead, debt, den, dent, tend, 
tent. 

tend, dead, debt, den, dent, ten, 
tent. 

tender, tenter, tetter. 

tense, dens, dense. 

tent, dead, debt, den, dent, ten, 
tend. 

tenter, tender, tetter. 

tenth, death, length. 

terse; nurse. 

test, lest, nest. 

tetter, tender, tenter. 

text, next. 

than, that. 

that, than. 

thawed, thought. 

the, thee. 

thee, the. 

their, there. 

then, thin. 

thick, thing, think. 


thicken, thicket. 

thigh, thy. 

thin, then. 

thing, thick, think. 

think, thick, thing. 
thought, thawed. 

thread, threat. 

threat, thread. 

threw, through. 

throe, throw. 

throne, throat, thrown. 
through, threw. 

throw, throe. 

thrown, throat, throne. 
thumb, thump. 

thump, thumb. 

thy, thigh. 

tick--tack, knick-nack. 
tickle, dingle, tingle, tinkle, 
tide, died, diet, tied, tight. 
tie, die, dye. 

tied, died, diet, tide, tight. 
tier, dear, deer, tear. 
tierce, tears, tiers. 

tiers, tears, tierce. 

tight, died, diet, tide, tied. 
till, dill. 


tiller, dinner, tinder, — tinner, 
titter. 

timber, dimmer, timbre. 

timbre, dimmer, timber. 

time, dime, type. 

tin, did, din, dint, tint, tit. 

tinder, dinner, tiller, tinner, 
titter. 


tine, dine. 

tinge, dish, ditch. 

tingle, dingle, tickle, tinkle. 

tinker, digger. 

tinkle, dingle, tickle, tingle. 

tinner, dinner, tiller, tinder, 
titter. 

tint, did, din, dint, tin, tit. 

tip, dim, dip. 


tipple, dimple. 
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tire, dire, dyer. 

tithe, ninth, lithe. 

titter, dinner, tiller, 
tinner. 

to, dew, do, due, too, two. 

toad, don’t, dote, toat, toned, 
towed. 

tottle, dottle. 

toe, do, doe, dough, tow. 

tog, dock. 

toggle, noggle. 

told, tolled. 

toll, dole, knoll. 

tolled, told. 

tomb, doom, dupe, tube. 

tome, dobe, dome. 

ton, done, dun, tun, tut. 

toned, don’t, dote, toad, toat, 
towed. 

tongs, dogs. 

tongue, duck, dug, dung, tuck, 
tug. 

too, dew, do, due, to, two. 

tool, tulle. 

toot, dude, dune, tune. 

tore, door. 

torn, dorn. 

tot, dod, don. 

touch, dutch. 

touchy, dutchy. 

tough, dove, duff. 

toughed, tuft. 

tow, do, doe, dough, toe. 

towed, don’t, dote, toad, toat, 
toned. 

towel, dowel. 

tower, dower. 

town, doubt, down. 

toys, noise. 

trace, trays. 

track, drag, drank. 

tracked, tract. 

tract, tracked. 

trade, drained, trained, trait. 

trained, drained, trade, trait. 


tinder, 


trait, drained, trade, trained. 

tram, drab, drachm, dram, tramp, 
trap. 

tramp, drab, drachm, dram, 
tram, trap. 

trap, drab, drachm, dram, tram, 
tramp. 

trawl, drawl. 

tray, dray. 

trays, trace. 

tread, dread, trend. 

treat, treed. 

treble, tremble. 

treed, treat. 

tremble, treble. 

trench, dredge, drench. 

trend, dread, tread. 

tress, dress. 

tribe, tripe. 

trick, drink, trig. 

tricker, drinker, trigger. 

trickle, trinkle. 

trig, drink, trick. 

trigger, drinker, tricker. 

trill, drill. 

trim, drip, trip. 

trinkle, trickle. 

trip, drip, trim. 

tripe, tribe. 

triplet, driplet. 

troop, droop, troupe. 

troupe, droop, troop. 

trout, drowned. 

truck, drug, drunk, trunk. 

trudge, drudge. 

true, drew. 

trump, drub, drum. 

trunk, drug, drunk, truck. 

trussed, trust. 

trust, trussed. 

try, dry. 

tub, dub, dumb, dump. 

tube, doom, dupe, tomb. 

tuck, duck, dug, dung, tongue. 
tug. 
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tuft, toughed. 

tug, duck, dug, dung, tongue, 
tuck. 

tulle, tool. 

tumble, double. 

tun, done, dun, ton, tut. 

tune, toot, dude, dune. 

turf, nerve. 

turn, dirt, learn. 

tusk, dusk. 

tussel, nuzzle. 

tut, done, dun, ton, tun. 

twice, twines. 

twin, twit. 

twines, twice. 

twinge, twitch. 

twit, twin. 

twitch, twinge. 

two, dew, do, due, to, too. 

type, dime, time. 


U. 


udder, hunter, under, utter. 
umber, upper. 

unblessed, unpleasant. 

under, udder, hunter, utter. 
undid, unknit. 

undo, undue, unto. 

undyed, untied. 

unfailing, unveiling. 

unfounded, confounded. 

unknit, undid. 

unknown, unload. 

unload, unknown. 

unmade, unpaid. 

unpaid, unmade. 

unpleasant, unblessed. 

unseat, unseen 

unseen, unseat. 

unstate, unstayed. 

unstayed, unstate. | 
untied, undyed. 
unto, undo, undue. 
unveiling, unfailing. | 
unwebbed, unwept. 


Review. 


unwept, unwebbed. ° 

upper, umber. 

urn, earn, heard, herd, hurt. 
use, goose. 

usher, husher. 

utter, hunter, udder, under. 


V. 


vague, fake. 

vain, fade, fain, faint, fate, feign, 
feint, fete, vane, vein. 

vale, fail, veil. 

van, fad, fan, fat, vat. 

vane, fade, fain, faint, fate, feign, 
feint, fete, vain, vein. 

vase, fase, phase. 

rast, fast. 

vat, fad, fan, fat, van. 

vault, fault. 

vaulter, falter. 

veal, feel. 

veer, fear. 

veil, fail, vale. 

vein, fade, fain, faint, fate, feign, 
feint, fete, vain, vane. 

vend, fed, fen, fend, vent. 

venerate, federate. 

vent, fed, fen, fend, vend. 

verb, firm. 

versed, first. 

very, ferry. 

vetch, fetch. 

vial, file, phial, vile, viol. 

vice, vies. 

victual, fiddle. 

vie, fie. 

vied, fight, find, fined. 

vies, vice. 

view, few. 

views, fuse. 

vile, file, phial, vial, viol. 

vim, fib. 

vine, fine. 

viol, file, phial, vial, vile. 

violent, violet. 





, 





gn, 
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violet, violent. 

viper, fiber. 

vision, fission. 

vocal, focal. 

vogue, folk. 

voiced, foist. 

volley, folly. 

vowed, found, fount. 
vowel, foul, fowl. 


W. 


wad, wan, wand. 

wade, wait, waned, weight. 
waddle, wattle. 

wage, wedge. | 
wags, quacks, whacks, wax. 
waif, waive, wave. 
wafer, quaver, waver. 

wail, quail, whale. 

waist, waste. 

wait, wade, waned, weight. 
waive, waif, wave. 

wake, quake. 

wall, waul. 

wan, wad, wand. 

wand, wad, wan. 

waned, wade, wait, weight. 

ward, quart, warned, wart. 
warder, quarter. 

ware, wear, where. 

warm, warp. 

warp, warm. 

wart, quart, ward, warned. 

was, once, ones. 

wash, quash. 

waste, waist. 

wattle, waddle. 

waul, wall. 

wave, waif, waive. 

vaver, quaver, wafer. 

wax, quacks, wags, whacks. 

way, weigh, whey. 

we, wee. 

weak, week. 

weal, wheal, wheel. | 


wean, queen, weed, wheat. 

wear, ware, where. 

weather, wether, whether. 

webbed, wept. 

wed, wen, wend, 
when, whet. 

wedge, wage. 

wee, we. 

weed, queen, wean, wheat. 

week, weak. 

weigh, way, whey. 

weight, wade, wait, waned. 

weld, welt. 

welt, weld. 

wen, wed, wen, 
when, whet. 

wench, quench. 

wend, wed, wen, 
when, whet. 

went, wed, wen, 
when, whet. 

west, quest. 

wet, wed, wen, 
when, whet. 

wether, weather, whether. 

whacks, quacks, wags, wax. 

whale, quail, wail. 

wheal, weal, wheel. 

wheel, weal, wheal. 

wheeled, wield. 

whelm, whelp. 

whelp, whelm. 

when, wed, wen, wend, went, 

wet, whet. 

where, ware, wear. 

whet, wed, wen, wend, went, 
wet, when. 

whether, weather, wether. 

whew, woo. 

whey, way, weigh. 

which, wish, witch. 

whig, quick, wick, wig, wing, 
wink. 

while, wild, wile. 

whim, whip. 


went, wet, 


wend, wet, 


went, wet, 


wend, wet, 


wend, went, 
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whip, whim. 

whine, quite, white, wide, wight, 
wind, wine. 

whirled, world. 

whit, quid, quint, quit, wind,win, 
wit. 

white, quite, whine, wight, wide, 
wind, wine. 

whither, wither. 

whitlow, window. 

who, hoo. 

whoa, woe. 

whole, hole. 

whom, whoop. 

whoop, whom. 

whore, hoar, oar, o’er, ore. 

whose, hews, hues, ooze. 

wick, quick, whig, wig, wing, 
wink. 

wicked, quicken, wicket. 

wicket, quicken, wicked. 

widow, willow, winnow. 

wield, wheeled. 

wig, quick, whig, wick, wing, 
wink. 

wight, quite, whine, white, wide, 
wind, wine. 

wild, while, wile. 

wile, while, wild. 

will, quill. 

willed, quilled, quilt, wilt. 

willow, widow, winnow. 

wilt, quilled, quilt, willed. 

win, quid, quint, quit, whit, 
wind, wit. 

wince, quince, wins. 

wind, quid, quint, quit, whit, win, 
wit. 

wind, quite, whine, white, wide, 
wight, wine. 

window, whitlow. 

wine, quite, whine, white, wide, 
wight, wind. 

wing, quick, whig, wick, wig, 
wink. 


wink, quick, whig, wick, wig, 
wing. 

winnow, widow, willow. 

wins, quince, wince. 

wire, choir, quire. 

wish, which, witch. 

wit, quid, quint, quit. whit, win, 
wind. 

witch, which, wish. 

wither, whither. 

woe, whoa. 

won, one, wont. 

wont, one, won. 

won't, quote. 

woo, whew. 

wood, would. 

wooden, wouldn’t. 

word, whirred, wort. 

world, whirled. 

wort, whirred, word. 

would, wood. 

wouldn’t, wooden. 

wrack, rack, rag, rang, rank. 

wrap, ram, rap. 

wrapped, rapt. 

wrapper, rapper. 

wreak, reek. 

wren, read, red, rend, rent. 

wrench, wretch. 

wretch, wrench. 

wriggle, wrinkle. 

wring, rick, rig, ring, rink. 

wringer, rigger, rigor, ringer. 

wrinkle, wriggle. 

writ, rid. 

write, ride, right, rind, rite. 

written, ridden. 

wrote, road, roan, 
rowed. 

wrung, ruck, rug, rung. 

wry, cry, rye. 


rode, rote, 


».4 


xyster, sister. 
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¥ 


yacht, caught, cod, con, cot, 


god, got. 
yak, yank, 
yank, yak. 


yard, cairn, card, cart, guard, 


yarn. 


yarn, cairn, card, cart, guard, 


yard. 





year, gear. 

yes, guess, 

yet, get. 

yew, ewe, hew, hue, you. 
yoke, yolk. 

volk, yoke. 

yon, gone. 

you, ewe, hew, hue, yew. 
your, ewer. 





| These words were inadvertently omitted from their proper 


place in the April REvIEw. ] 
pluck, plug, plung. 
plug, pluck, plung. 

plum, plumb, plump. 

plumb, plum, plump. 
plumber, blubber, plumper. 
plume, bloom. 

plump, plumb, plum. 
plumper, blubber, plumber. 
plunder, blunder. 


plung, pluck, plug. 

plunge, blush, plush. 

plush, blush, plunge. 

pock, bog, mock. 

pod, pot. 

poise, boys. 

polar, molar. 

pole, bole, boll, bowl, mole, poll. 
polled, bold, bowled, bolt, mold. 
pond, bond, bought, pawned. 
pone, bone, moan, mown. 








SOME DIDACTIC QUESTIONS.! 
G. FERRERI, SIENA, ITALY. 

I think that the reader will now be desirous of knowing 
whether in the practice of the school, and in all the minutiae of 
teaching, our colleagues in America have made greater pro- 
gress than we. Now this I do not dare to affirm in regard to 
the scientific principles on which our didactic work is based ; 
but I can say that in the practical part they have gone much 
farther than we have. 

One must observe in the first place that on account of the 
great liberty which is given to the teacher in the American 
schools, one hears discussed as something new, questions that 
have long since been laid aside in our special literature in 
Europe. However, while in Europe these questions have re- 
mained mere theories, in America they are put to the proof of 
practical experience, and thus a judgment can be made favor- 
able or not, and a decision taken for the future. 

Everything considered, our colleagues across the Atlantic 
have two great advantages over us: the material and moral or- 
ganization of the schools, and the much greater length of the 
scholastic course. They are advantages which permit them to 
experiment with every new proposal made in Pedagogy and 
Didactics, and to provide better for practical results. But in order 
to show this more clearly, I will treat particularly the most vital 
questions and also those of general interest for our schools. 


§I. PRONUNCIATION AND SPEECH.! 

It has recently been noticed by the American teachers them- 
selves, that the oral method is in a period of truce in respect to 
the increase of the schools which are more or less oral. How- 
ever one must not think that this means loss of faith, nor arrest 
of development. Even a superficial visit to the schools would 


‘From the “American Notes about the Education of the Deaf,” a book 
soon to be published in Italy by G. Ferrerii—XII. Chapter, §1. 
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persuade one that this inaction is more apparent than real. All 
the energies of the principals and teachers tend to one and the 
same object, which is to establish in the most definite manner 
possible, the fundamental principles of teaching speech to the 
deaf. And the effect of this collective tendency is seen also in the 
institutes where the combined system includes the teaching of 
articulate speech. 

Notwithstanding the beneficial effect of all this study and 
labor to render the teacher more capable of his mission, there 
exist marked divergences in regard to the teaching of speech. 

‘or the sake of brevity, I will merely allude to two of these 
divergences of opinion, as those on which principally depend the 
practical direction of the school of articulation : 

The first is that of the absolute and relative value of the 
vowel and consonant elements of the word in regard to its in- 
telligibility. 

The second is the same one which was discussed at the Con- 
ference of Zurich in Sept. 1901, by the Director G. Kull, on the 
subject: ‘The teaching of articulation in the schools for the 
Deaf, should it be analytical or synthetic.” 

As to the first of these questions, we cannot discuss it on ac- 
count of our incompetence, the difference between the two lan- 
guages—lItalian and English—being so great, that while with us 
the vowels are the foundation of speech, they may have in En- 
glish only a secondary importance. 

Dr. Bell, who is certainly an authority in matters of Pho- 
netics and Elocution, affirms that in English the vowels have a 
secondary importance as to that of the consonants in respect to 
the intelligibility of speech. It is just the contrary of our lan- 
guage. We can say to the teacher of articulation: ““Make sure 
of the vowels and the pronunciation will be _ intelligible 
even if some of the consonants are not perfect.” It 
is true, however, that also in Italian the fundamental 
sounds of the vowels undergo variations in the accent of 
the word, but these variations are never such as to alter the posi- 
tion and the specific sound of the vowel. Perhaps it is due to this 
condition that the Italian language is the most susceptible to the 
metrical form of the classical languages (Latin and Greek); 
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while in English, at least at present, the classical rules for deter- 
mining the length of the syllables are quite useless. In order 
to render artificial pronunciation intelligible in English, it is nec- 
essary above all to reach perfection in the consonant sounds, 
and perhaps this is an advantage for our colleagues of the En- 
glish tongue as the number is almost unlimited of fundamental 
vocal sounds and of those modified by the various consonants 
which precede or follow them. Besides the English language is 
preeminently monosyllabic, and therefore in the phonetic group- 
ing of the sentence the same word may be now protonic and now 
postonic. The intelligibility of the sentence depends however 
more upon the accent of the phonetic grouping than upon the in- 
dividual value of the syllable or word. This, to tell the truth, 
happens also more or less in other languages. Indeed the speech 
is not intelligible always on account of the fluidity of the vocal 
sounds and the clearness of the voice, but it is so on account of 
the tonic accent of the word and sentence. But if we consider well, 
in our language the accent falls exclusively on the vowels, and 
the intonation of the laryngean sounds covers,like**the mantle of 
charity,” the multitude of defects in the word, and gives us the 
acoustic illusion of having heard the word pronounced perfectly, 
when it is really our ears that complete it according to the well- 
known accent of the sentence. But as to this, in every language 
we must be indulgent to the deaf, rendered speaker by art. No 
matter how hard we may try to perfect his speech, it will always 
be the duty of normal persons to accustom themselves to the 
speech of the deaf. 

The few exceptions which are presented to us by pupils who 
have regained in the oral school a clear voice and fluid speech 
and also not lacking in a certain intonation, only serve to con- 
firm the rule. They are, however, an advantage to us because 
they keep present before us the ideal of our work, which can 
never be reached, but can be more or less approached. But when 
we present such cases at our public exercises in order that they 
may pay the expense of the ceremony, we cheat the public and 
deceive ourselves. The zxsthetic, musical quality of speech will 
always be wanting in him who lacks the sense of hearing, which 
is the only means for correction and perfection of speech. 
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Visiting one day a school in America, I was struck by the 
answer of a boy, who said in a clear voice and with natural pro- 
nunciation “yes ma’am.” I said at once to the teacher: “That 
boy can hear a little, or he has heard lately;” and it was really 
so. “Well,” I added, “we must be satisfied if the others succeed in 
saying yes, without anything more.” 

The other of the two questions, although connected in part 
with the first, has now become of general interest. We also 
have often asked ourselves whether it would be better to follow 
the analytical or the synthetic process in first teaching speech to 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

Now, in order to avoid a misunderstanding a consideration 
is necessary. Mr. Kull, already referred to, calls that process of 
teaching synthetic which, starting with the elements, comes step 
by step to the formation of the word and the sentence. I, instead, 
have always called this process analytical, in conformity with 
what has already been written upon synthetic lip-reading. 

That process of articulation, on the contrary, should be syn- 
thetic which those claim to follow, in saying the entire word to 
the deaf from the very beginning, without preoccupation as to 
the elements which compose the syllables and words. Also 
Prof. Fornari, in translating the thesis of Kull, found himself in 
front of the same question, and wrote an article to demonstrate 
that both parties were right, as the matter depended upon the 
way in which it was considered. (See Rassegna di Napoli, 
February, 1903, pages 26-27). An explanation is therefore neces- 
sary in regard to it. I shall call that process analytical which is 
generally followed in the schools of articulation, based first upon 
the works of Bonet and Amman, and then upon those of the 
modern educators who followed its principles (Goguillot and 
Marchi6é for example.) 

I have seen that in the best oral schools of the United States 
they follow this same process as regards articulation, but they 
prefer to go on with the synthetic lip-reading. In this way the 
children of the kindergarten and the pupils of the first course are 
rendered capable of reading words and sentences from the lips 
before they are able to reproduce them with their own voice. 
And this one understands. In order to read from the lips a word 
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or a short sentence, or better still to get from it the synthetic, 
optical figure, it is not necessary to know part by part the ele- 
ments which compose it ; but on the contrary in order to repro- 
duce one and the other, it is indispensable to reach the synthesis 

y way of analysis, and to reproduce one by one the vocal and 
consonant elements from which the whole results. 

It has been demonstrated by the greatest teachers of Ger- 
many that it is necessary for the best success of our teaching, 
and hence more suitable and opportune, to follow the process 
used until now, that is, “passing from the single elements to the 
phonetic unity of the word and sentence.” I will therefore refer 
the reader to the most recent publications on this subject, ana 
pass on to speak of the state of the question in the American 
schools." 

The American advocates of the synthetic process (which 
seems to me an error after the observations I have made in the 
schools of the United States), maintain that the analytical pro- 
cess is not natural but artificial. However, they wish that one 
should speak to the deaf child just as to the hearing one, and in 
this they accept the great principle of Mr. Hill in all its exten- 
sion : “Develop language in the deaf-mute in the same manner 
in which it is done by nature in the life of the child endowed with 
all his senses.” 

Now, it seems to me that there is a misunderstanding here. 
It is true that one does not teach the hearing child the elements 
of speech singly, for it learns to speak from hearing as well as by 
sight; but can one therefore state that the hearing child learns’ 
speech by the synthetic process? 

Meanwhile let us consider the facts. 

The hearing child in the long process of learning speech, 
always starts with the phonetic elements, coming step by step 
to the pronunciation of the entire word. Every one may have 
observed, as I did some years since in observing the development 
of speech in a hearing child : 





1Protokol der XXVIII. Konferenz wurttembergischer und badisher 
und der X. Konferenz schweizerischer Taubstummenlehren am 9, 10 und il 
Sept. 1001, in Zurich, page 48-70.—(See Rassegna delia Educazione det 
sordomuti, Jan. 1903, page 10). 
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1. That the normal child in its first attempts to reproduce 
the word, associates the acoustic images with those of sight, 
directing the eye constantly towards the mouth of the speaker. 

2. That in these attempts the normal child repeats aloud, 
as well as to himself in an undertone, the single syllabic sounds 
which have made the greatest impression on him, and which he 
wishes to repeat in addressing the word to the persons who ap- 
proach him. 

3. That in this process of learning words, the normal child 
also succeeds in imitating the oral sounds according to the order 
of their mechanical difficulty and of their adaptation to the vari- 
ous parts of the vocal organs. 

This does not prevent their saying at an early age words 
that seem to be entire, but which are only understood by those 
who are accustomed to hear their childish jargon every day. 

No one therefore can doubt the fact of this graduated dif- 
ficulty in the adaptation of the vocal organs, and in the phonetic 
perceptions which are shown in the counter-proof offered to us 
by the mothers and nurses : 

1. Who foster in the beginning (and sometimes so long as 
to injure the correct pronunciation of the child), the childish de- 
fects of speech, changing the consonants into others which are 
easier, mutilating in fact the language in such a way that it would 
hardly be recognizable, were it not for the vowel sounds, when 
indeed these are not too cruelly tortured. 

2. They contract the long words, in which the succession 
of vowels and consonants is varied, and the result 1s that one 
hears only the pronunciation of the last consonant or of some 
one near it. 

3. Besides it is too common a thing to have escaped the 
observation of any one, that certain lingual sounds, simple and 
compound (r, s, gna, glia, z), are acquired by the hearing and 
normal child later than the others, limiting ourselves here to the 
Italian language. Indeed sometimes the mechanical difficulty 
in imitating them is so great that the child does not speak them 
perfectly even when he enters the primary school. 

Besides it is very common to say that a normal child stutters, 
when he is not yet capable of imitating articulate speech to 
perfection. 
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From what has been said, not to be verbose, it results that 
really every child learns to speak by an analytical-synthetic 
process. It starts with the elements of the word, and only by 
means of innumerable repetitions and attempts at imitation it 
succeeds in composing with its lips the entire word as a phonetic 
whole. 

Therefore in my opinion, those oppose the natural pro- 
cess of learning to speak, who claim to teach the deaf-mute at 
a very early age to pronounce by repeating to him the entire 
word without first preparing his organs by means of analytical 
exercises, and without insisting on the correction of the ele- 
ments pronounced. 

As I have already observed, this is the negative method 
which they wish to apply in the kindergarten school of Phila- 
delphia (Bala) and worse still upon which they wish to found a 
Normal School for the training of teachers. 

In all this matter, there is, I think, a great misunderstand- 
ing. And in this idea I have been confirmed by a treatise by Miss 
Garrett which I have just read in order to give a more exact 
account of what she had said to me personally : 

“Every one with whom a deaf child comes in contact should 
talk to it and encourage and aid it to articulate. Deaf babies 
begin to say ma-ma-ma just as hearing babies do, but as a rule, 
it is not encouraged in them;” she then adds: “if it were, and 
the child properly guided to further articulation, it would talk.” 
Ah! but there is one sole difficulty, whether the deaf child can 
be properly guided by the first one with whom it comes into 
contact, as certainly does happen to the normal hearing child, 
who listens long before it speaks, repeating then at first only the 
elements of the word heard, and of these elements only those in 
which the proper dynamic relations have been established be- 
tween the various components of the mechanism of language. 
Now it is clear that this difficulty cannot be overcome without 
preparation, and without a systematic process of teaching. 

From the observations and comparisons made in the various 
kindergarten schools and in the first classes of the special institu- 
tions, I can conclude that articulate speech is taught to American 
and English deaf children with the best results when the analyti- 
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cal method is used, and where they proceed in the same man- 
ner as in our oral schools... That which is acquired more 
easily is the synthetic lip-reading, but this depends on the fact, 
already noted, that the English language is composed, at least 
two-thirds of it, of monosyllabic words, or of those which can be 
reduced to such in the pronunciation with a predominance of 
consonants. Hence the advantage of making the deaf under- 
stand early the practical value of their efforts in the oral 
instruction. 

One can make every compound syllabic word assume the 
meaning of a normal word, independently from the way it is 
written. 

It must be noticed in regard to writing, that in some schools 
the children learn simultaneously by lip-reading and writing, 
not only a vocabulary of nouns (beginning with the proper 
names of their school-fellows and relations and of the personnel 
of the school) but also quite a long list of familiar phrases and 
commands, warnings and judgments, which form the solid base 
of a linguistic patrimony. This advantage is reflected also in 
the acquisition of the spoken word, from the well-known fact of 
the association between the various sensorial images as stimu- 
lus and material of perception. 

In other schools where they do not admit the importance of 
the elements of the word, they postpone the writing. They as- 
sociate the entire word with the object, image, person and action, 
but not with its written form. And in this respect it happens to 
the deaf as to the uneducated hearing, who do not know how to 
write the words which they have had on their lips for many years 
This, however, does not make any impression in an English 
speaking country, where every one must tell how he writes his 
name, or that of some one to whom he refers in conversation and 

1The English language has however special exigencies. Every instruc- 
tion of the elements should be subordinated to a real and exact system of 
phonetic writing. in order that the pupil should accustom himself to trans- 
late the written word orally. This has not in fact an absolute value, as the 
pronunciation of vowels and consopants depends in a great measure upon 
their various positions in the different words. In some schools | have seen 
special tablets on the walls, to which the attention of the pupil was called 
in order to make him remember the phonetic value of certain combiuations. 
All this is said in regard to the best organized oral schools. 
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who is not personally known by the person spoken to. And this 
which is said of proper names should be repeated for all the 
words heard for the first time, even by educated people. The 
reason of this lies in the arbitrariness of the pronunciation, and 
in the difference in pronunciation in the different mouths. 

Before closing this paragraph I wish to allude briefly to 
another question which greatly interests the oral teacher. I 
mean that of the quality of the voice in the deaf who are taught 
to speak at a very early age. 

I did believe, and theoretically speaking, there is reason to 
consider it true, that facility of vocalization and fluidity of pro- 
nunciation must stand in relation to the earliness of the instruc- 
tion. Success in this should be still easier to attain where pre- 
‘ision in the elements of the word is not insisted upon,and where 
one is satisfied with any mechanical imitation. It is enough if 
the child moves its lips and emits a sound no matter how in- 
distinct, which impressed me as a laryngean mumbling. The 
teacher always approved of the result, and then sent the little 
one back to frolic with its mates, until it should come in its turn 
again to pronounce a Jarva of speech, which the teacher herself 
only understood by indulgence. This, to tell the truth, also hap- 
pens in the beginning in those schools where they make use of 
all the noted manoeuvres of the oralists, the indication of the 
point of articulation, the position of the vocal organs and the 
adaptation of the various parts of the mouth. But as they trv 
to seize the opportune moment for the natural education of the 
voice, it frequently happens that we hear some very clear voices 
which give hope for the future. At the first glance one naturally 
thinks that the kindergarten must offer the most favorable 
conditions : 

1. For the naturalness of the voice. 

2. For the fluidity of speech, which depends on its exercise 
and development when the vocal organs are in the highest de- 
gree flexible. 

However in the later results of the teaching these advan- 
tages almost entirely disappear, and “the voice of the deaf” is a 
fatality for all, even before the change of voice which becomes a 
common disaster for the children who had a natural stimulus in 
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the traces of hearing remaining to them, as well as for those who 
began to speak at a very early age. So that in the course of 
instruction they cannot be distinguished from those who never 
had been to the kindergarten. 

In conclusion, the early teaching of the oral method does 
not give those advantages which had been hoped for from 
theoretic reasons, in the physical and physiological conditions 
of the vocal organs. Hence the same differences between boys 
and girls, the same defects in the ipertrofic development of the 
larynx, the same exaggerations of facial mimic, as in the move- 
ment of the tongue and jaw in the production of sounds and 
words. 

It is now believed, and also formerly it was believed by some 
of the colleagues, that these defects might be overcome by apply- 
ing the following rules in the first teaching of speech : 

1. Divert the attention of the child from the points of ar- 
ticulation, and above all, from the larynx. 

2. Do not insist too long at one time upon the correction 
of certain sounds, and upon the precision of the single positions. 

3. Be very parsimonious in the use of touch, directing the 
attention to the diaphragm rather than to the chest and to the 
throat, for regulating the breathing and the holding of the breath. 

These are the rules which certainly should improve the work 
of the teacher of articulation; but they do not give as far as I 
have been able to observe, all the desired effect. 

Based upon these rules we can therefore establish this 
general rule : “The less consciousness the deaf pupil has of his 
own movements, the less exaggerated and the more natural will 
his pronunciation be.” 











DEDICATION EXERCISES AT THE MILWAUKEE 
SCHOOL. 
LAURA E, PETTAPIECE, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 

April 8 and 9g, 1903, are red letter dates in the calendar of 
the Milwaukee, Wis., School for the Deaf. They marked the 
formal opening and dedication of a new building, one of the 
handsomest and best equipped in the country. 

The building comprises eight class rooms, a manual training 
room, a recitation and drawing room, the Principal’s office, an 
assembly room having around its walls shelves to be raised and 
used as tables for the childrens’ lunch, a teachers’ rest room, a 
library, play-rooms, dining-room, kitchen and bath-room. The 
decorations and furnishings of many of the rooms were gifts of 
individuals. Some of the rooms are tinted a gray-green with 
dark green boards, others a light ecru with brown boards, the 
woodwork in all being white. The coloring throughout the 
building and the decorations generally were done under the 
supervision of Mr. George Niedeken, the young artist who 
planned and executed the beautiful mural paintings of the kinder- 
yarden room, the gift of Mr. Charles Pfister. 

These paintings form a wide frieze around the room and 
represent scenes in Europe. Each contains one or more chil- 
dren. One isa scene on the coast of Brittany, another a German 
village. Four of the scenes are from the Park de Morceau, 
Paris. The latter and the German scene illustrate the effect of 
morning, afternoon and evening light, the setting sun and the 
after-glow. The room is further furnished with palms and ferns, 
a singing bird and an aquarium. 

The Binner room, furnished by Mr. Oscar E. Binner as a 
memorial to his father, Paul Binner, first principal of the school, 
is an attractive one. The coloring is ecru for the walls with dark 
boards and a frieze of medallions in green and white, represent- 
ing a mistletoe design. A number of casts and pictures. 
including a portrait of Paul Binner, are about the room, the idea 
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being to represent each country by a picture from its best known 
artist. The room is occupied by the highest grade. 

Mr. William D. Sawyere decorated a room for the smaller 
children, using pictures of children. One by Dr. Wurdemann 
is similarly furnished. Mr. William Steinmeyer furnished the 
American room with pictures showing the progress the country 
has made from the time of its discovery to the present. The 
decorations of the room donated by Miss Alice Chapman consist 
of fine casts in bas-relief of some artistic masterpieces, among 
them the Della Robbia and Donatella cherubs, one of Raphael’s 
madonnas and one of Michael Angelo’s. Another room was the 
gift of Mr. 1. Friedman, and another the gift of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Phonological Institute. The furnishings of 
the office were partly provided by the city and selected by Miss 
Wettstein, principal of the school, and partly by the gift of Mrs. 
August Uihlein. The walls are ecru, the rug blue, the furniture, 
consisting of desk, chairs, table and document case, being of 
weathered oak. Growing ferns and lace curtains give the room 
a cosy as well as an artistic air. The teachers’ rest-room was 
furnished by the alumni of the school. Besides those who 
furnished whole rooms, were many who contributed to the dec- 
orative fund. The entire building is profusely lighted both by 
gas and by electricity. 

On the evening of April 8 the building was thrown open for 
public inspection and a reception, tendered by the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Phonological Institute, was held in the kindergarten 
room, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell of Washington, D. C., being 
the guest of honor. Among other out-of-town guests were Miss 
McCowen, Superintendent of the Chicago schools for the deaf, 
with several teachers, Miss Van Adestine of the Detroit school 
for the deaf, and four teachers, Miss Schaeffer, State Inspector of 
Wisconsin schools for deaf, Mr. Walker, Superintendent of the 
State Institution for the deaf of Wisconsin, and Mr. Cary, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a number of principals 
and teachers from schools for the deaf throughout the State. 

At the close of the hour devoted to the reception the many 
guests repaired to the assembly room where the dedicatory 
exercises were held. They were opened by an address of wel- 
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come from Mr. H. O. Siefert, Superintendent of the City schools. 
Mr. J. A. Sheridan spoke in behalf of the Board of Directors of 
which he is president. Mr. C. P. Cary gave a short address in 
behalf of the State. There were also short addresses by Mr. 
Walker, Miss Schaeffer, Mr. Quin in behalf of friends in general, 
Mrs. J. M. Pereles for the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Phonological 
Institute, Miss Wettstein, Principal of the school; Mr. Carl 
Frieschman, organizer of the Phonological Institute, and Mr. 
R. C. Spencer, its President. The latter gave a brief history of 
the development of the Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf from 
the organization of the Phonological Institute in 1879, and the 
opening of the first day school in 1883, with Mr. Paul Binner as 
teacher with eight pupils in one little room, to the present school 
with nine teachers and and its handsome building under the 
principalship of Miss Wettstein. 

Following this was the address of the evening, by Dr. Bell, 
who came to Wisconsin in 1885 to advocate the passage of the 
bill establishing day schools with state aid for instruction by the 
oral or German method. Then he came in response to the in- 
vitation of the Governor of the State. Now he came on the in- 
vitation of the Board of Education. 

Mr. August F. Mueller, Chairman of the Committee on the 
School for the Deaf and President of the Parents’ Association, 
introduced the speakers. 

Dr. Bell traced the development of day schools for the deaf, 
a movement in which Wisconsin was the pioneer, to the present 
time. 

“The day school movement is growing all over the West,” 
said Dr. Bell. “You have not yet touched us very much in the 
east. I wish you would. In New York State there are eight 
large institutions but not one day school. At first it was believed 
necessary, in order to educate the deaf, to take them away from 
their homes and let them associate only with those similarly 
afflicted. This has been proven a wrong theory. The progress 
in teaching is based on the theory that the child must be taught 
so that he can go into the world at large to associate with hear- 
ing and speaking people and to be one of them. The place for 
the deaf is with the hearing. The ideal arrangement for schools 
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for the deaf is to have them additions to the hearing schools. 
Small classes for deaf children and much contact with hearing 
children is the best plan to follow. 

“The ideal school for a deaf child is a school with only one 
child in it. The highest success in the teaching of the deaf has 
been reached by individual instruction.” 

On April 9th the school kept open house all day. Exempli- 
fications of the methods were given in the various class rooms, 
and games and fancy drills in the assembly room by the children 
to demonstrate the rhythm work. There were also short ad- 
dresses by graduates of the school. In the manual training 
room was an exhibit of the handiwork of the children in draw- 
ing, sewing, weaving, carving, pyrography and carpentry. 

In the evening a banquet was held in the assembly room 
with nearly one hundred guests present. 

This was a time of celebration and congratulation for the 
work accomplished. Telegrams and letters of congratulation 
were received from many friends interested in the work, among 
which were those from Senator Mills, Superintendent Martin- 
dale of the City Schools of Detroit ; Dr. Wilmarth, Superinten- 
dent of the State School for Feeble-Minded Children, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Mr. Currier, Dr. Gallaudet, and Miss Barry. 

The president of the local school board presided as toast- 
master. The toasts, which were interspersed with music, were 
responded to by Dr. Bell, by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Superintendent of the State Institution, the Superin- 
tendent of the City Schools, the Principal of the Detroit School, 
the Principal of the Eau Claire School, the President of the State 
Normal School, Supervisor of the Chicago Schools for the Deaf, 
members of the Phonological Institute, Miss Wettstein and 
others, including Mrs. Paul Binner. Mrs. Binner said : “This 
is a great growth from the little school started by Mr. Binner 
twenty years agJ. I want to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, as I must speak for him. My only regret is that he is not 
here. But the work is nobly carried on by others, especially by 
Miss Wettstein, who was Mr. Binner’s first pupil and also his 
first assistant teacher.. It was his request that she carry on this 
work and she has done so with the greatest success.” 














THE FINNISH SCHOOLS. 
Epitorn THE AssociATION REVIEW: 

Among the professional visitors from abroad during the 
present year, Miss Emilia M. Serenius, late principal of one ol 
the more recent schools for the deaf, established in Northern 
Finland, of which at present she is matron and head instructress, 
located at Uleaborg, a city of some 20,000 inhabitants, deserves 
some special notice; both on account of the circumstances in- 
volved in her visiting American schools during a period when 
they may be seen at their best, and the thorough manner in 
which she set about doing the work she came for. As an emi- 
nently capable and practical instructor, she did not content her- 
self merely in paying a flying visit to schools generally, but 
selected certain typical ones where it was believed she might 
gain knowledge in special lines she was desirous of studying. 
To each of these, since her arrival in America, she has devoted 
more or less time, extending in some instances even to three 
weeks, with a view to familiarizing herself with every detail she 
thought might prove of advantage to her own, and other schools 
of Finland. 

Primarily, it is of exceptional interest to observe the far- 
sighted educational policy the Finnish Government pursues in 
securing the best possible instructors for the deaf, and then in- 
spires them annually with increased interest personally to achieve 
the broadest possible knowledge of what is being done in their 
special line of work by the most advanced of nations. With this 
in view, the Finnish Government at present, is not content to ex- 
act that every teacher of the deaf for its eight schools shall first 
secure a certificate qualifying him or her to teach in the public 
schools, but previous to appointment he must have attended 
some one or more schools for the deaf two years, in theoretical 
studies and practical class training. To facilitate this, the govern- 
ment sets apart annually three thousand marks to be propor- 
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tionally awarded to such candidates for teacherships as apply 
for the same, and prove themselves deserving thereof. 

Furthermore, the salaries of teachers of the deaf in Fin- 
land, considering the economical manner of living, which exists 
there, may be termed, if not liberal, quite fair, a lady teacher 
starting with nineteen hundred marks,and a maleteacher, twenty- 
five hundred marks per annum, with an increase of ten per cent. 
for every five years of satisfactory service rendered, until this 
reaches thirty years of service, when they are retired on full pay. 
Dut the peculiar feature to which I would here invite special at- 
tention, is the further incentive which the Finnish Government 
gives its teachers to attain the highest possible standard, in the 
fact that it now annually, and has for a number of years past, set 
apart three thousand marks as stipends to be awarded to teachers 
desirous of going abroad for several months during school terms, 
their regular salary remaining unimpaired, provided they supply 
at their own expense, qualified and acceptable substitutes. This 
stipend is apportioned every year among three or more teachers 
in sums according to the locality of the schools the applicants 
indicate they wish to visit. Thus Miss Serenius, who several 
years ago, visited in like manner, typical schools in Sweden, Den- 
mark and Germany, this year elected to visit certain American 
schools, and for that purpose, was awarded the larger share of the 
three thousand marks appropriated for the purpose. In the 
case of two other instructors who elected to visit schools in 
Sweden and Denmark, the stipend awarded to them was far less, 
but ample to cover their expenses, whereas in that of Miss 
Serenius, she, owing to the great distance and increased expense 
of American travel, may have to supplement somewhat from 
private funds. The State Board of Education in Helsingfors, 
the capitol, exercises through its exceptionally efficient inspector 
General of Schools for the Deaf, Mr. Walther Forsius, entire 
supervision of the instruction of the deaf, including the disburse- 
ments of the appropriations made in behalf of these schools, by 
the legislative branch of the Finnish government. To it also 
must be transmitted all reports of schools and especially those 
exacted of teachers availing themselves of the stipend above 
indicated. 
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Another feature of the methods pursued in the instruction 
of the Finnish deaf, and which it would seem experience approves 
as correct, is the fact that all young children enrolled in the 
primary schools for the deaf enter them as boarders, and of the 
eight years school term remain there from two to four years, 
when they are put out to board, singly or in groups of two and 
three with suitable families, where it is held they have better 
opportunities to learn lip-reading from a variety of people than 
at the school, and thus far without in any manner impairing 
their speech or the earlier discipline inculcated by the school. 

In conclusion, as to the methods employed in the instruction 
of the deaf of Finland, it may be briefly stated that in the First 
Division of deaf enrolled, are children from eight to twelve years 
of age. These are all instructed orally. The Second Division 
embraces backward children found after a year’s trial unsuitable 
to be orally instructed, and uninstructed youths and girls from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. These are taught solely by 
writing and the manual alphabet. The Third Division embraces 
absolutely dull and uninstructed adult deaf of any age, who are 
then instructed by. gestures, signs or in any possible other 
manner. Joun Hitz, 

Superintendent of the Volta Bureau. 
May 18, 1903. 
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SOME DON’TS TO BE OBSERVED IN TEACHING 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


SARAH JORDAN MONRO, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Letters of inquiry which I have received indicate gratifying 
interest in the statement—‘‘Don’t allow a pupil to feel the vibra- 
tion of the voice in the throat.” 

The practice, so common among teachers of deaf persons, 
of centering the thoughts upon the vibration of the voice at the 
vocal bands is largely responsible for the disagreeable quality 
noticeable in many voices. 

Resonance and purity of tone are not possible under con- 
ditions which exist when this plan is followed. 

The best teachers of those who hear have not, for many 
years, worked directly upon the vocal bands and surely we ought 
not to follow with the deaf, whose speech and voice organs are 
like those of hearing persons, a course which has long since been 
discarded. 

Those who teach speech to the deaf have been longer in ap- 
preciating the fact that they should seek help in their work from 
teachers of those who hear, than have instructors in other depart- 
ments of study. 

The “Don’ts” which I have to present for this issue of 
THE REvIieEw are the following:— 

Don’ fail to distinguish between a true and a false nasal 
vibration. 

Don’ teach a pupil to use his voice until he has gained con- 
trol of his tongue in “the first position.” 

Don’T let a pupil feel the vibration of the voice in the chin 
“~? upon the teeth in giving the sound of z nor of the vocalized 
th. 

Don’r require too much voice in giving the sound of z nor 
of vocalized th. 

Don’t neglect the recoil in the consonants. 

Don’r fail to recognize the value of rhythm in teaching 
speech to the deaf. 


_. ‘This is the third article of a series, the first of which appeared in the 
February, 1903, REVIEW. 











REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, 1903. 

The report of President Hutchinson shows a total enroll- 
ment during the year of 562 pupils, an increase of 20 over last 


year. The number in attendance at the time of the report was 
502. The expenditure per capita was $279.60, or $19.60 for 


each pupil in excess of the state appropriation. 

The report of the Superintendent, Dr. A, L. E. Crouter, to 
the Board of Directors, contains the usual amount of interesting 
information about the pupils and the school. We gather from a 
table giving the causes of deafness that 232 pupils were born deaf, 
this number being exactly divided between the sexes. Numer- 
ous improvements have been made about the buildings and 
grounds, mostly the work of the boys who are learning car- 
pentry, painting, brick-laying, etc. There has been a decided 
improvement in the health of the pupils and in the intellectual 
work, consequent on the greater attention paid to physical train- 
ing. Regarding speech teaching, Dr. Crouter says : 

“Excepting in three classes manually (by means of the manu- 
al alphabet and writing) taught, speech methods were observed 
in individual and class work throughout the whole school-— 
in class-room, in workshop, in the gymnasium, and in all chapel 
exercises. To teach speech as a sort of vocal accomplishment 
is of no practical value to the deaf, it is simply time wasted. It 
must be put to practical use not only as a means of instruction 
but for purposes of intercourse between officers, teachers and 
pupils, and among the pupils themselves. Without such use, good 
speech and good lip-reading are impossible. With the introduc- 
tion of the best methods of speech-teaching, carefully system- 
atized at every stage of the work, there has been a very notice- 
able advance made in these two branches during the past two 
years. This has been accomplished by sheer hard work on the 
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part of the instructors. There has been no neglect of other 
branches taught ; on the contrary, they have been pursued with 
better results. Better speech and better lip-reading have proven 
a decided aid to better language work, better work in arithmetic, 
and better results in all branches of study taken during the 
course. With us as a school speech-work and language-work 
may be said to go hand in hand, the former slightly leading, the 
latter a close follower. The practical value of speech and lip- 
reading is to be found at the homes of the pupils where they 
have daily intercourse with relatives and friends. So tested the 
speech of our pupils is found to be of almost inestimable value. 
Parents, relatives and friends have testified in the most empha- 
tic manner as to the ease and readiness with which they are able 
to communicate with their children upon all topics of daily inter- 
course. This is the crucial test of our work in speech, not the 
ability to pronounce some selected list of words, seldom or never 
used, nor to catch from the lips some test line or paragraph, 
trials that, in many instances, would be sufficient to puzzle the 
average hearing child. Said an active young business man, a 
former pupil of the school, “I am carrying on a business involv- 
ing thousands of dollars each year. I always rely upon my 
speech and lip-reading in my business transactions. I never use 
paper and pencil for purposes of communication, and do not 
believe one in ten of my patrons know that I am deaf.” 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C., May, 1903. 


The contents of this number are a sketch of the late Harvey 
Wiliam Milligan, by Edward P. Cleary, of Jacksonville, Ill: 
“Some Lessons in Auricular Training,” by Anna R. Camp, of 
Chicago, recounting experiments in training the hearing of a 
partly deaf girl ; “The Note Book,’ by Warren Robinson, of 
Delavan, Wis., an adverse criticism of the practice of having 
pupils copy into books things they are taught instead of master- 
ing them by a mental process; “The Correlation of History and 
Language,” by Laura MacDill, of Council Bluffs, lowa; “Men- 
tal Characteristics of Pupils,” by James L. Smith, of Faribault, 
Minn., the third article of a series that has been commented upon 
in previous numbers of the RevrEw : memory, the perceptive 
faculty, and the logical faculty are investigated in a practical 
manner and discussed interestingly ; notices of the postpone- 
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ment of the meeting of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals from the coming summer to 1905, of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, and of the Meeting of the Department of 
Special Education, N. E. A. Among the Notices of Publications 
we find interesting reviews the Annual Report of the Wisconsin 
Inspector of Schools, “A Contribution to the History of the 
Instruction of the Deaf,” by A. Regnard, Paris, and Helen 
Keller’s “The Story of My Life.” The last is from the pen of 
Weston Jenkins, and is a very scholarly and interesting article, 
deserving of a more prominent place in the magazine. Among 
the School Notes is an appreciative sketch of the late Joseph C. 
Gordon, from which we take the following admirable estimate 
of his character : 


“Dr. Gordon had genial manners and an attractive person- 
ality, the fruit of an amiable disposition. He made friends 
readily, and some of his friendships were strong and _ lasting. 
Ife was a clear thinker, a ready writer, a forcible speaker, a 
successful teacher, an efficient superintendent, a public-spirited 
citizen, a warm-hearted friend, a true disciple of the Master, 
always ready to deny himself for the sake of others. His death 
leaves a vacant place in the profession and in the community that 
cannot easily be filled.” 





L’Educazione Dei Sordmuti [The Education of the Deaf ] 
A Monthly Magazine edited by G. Ferreri. Third Series. 
Volume X XVI of the Collection. 

January, 1903.—“On the Vocabulary of Our Pupils,” an 
article by Prof. Ferreri, in which he demonstrates the necessity 
of the repetition of words and phrases in our schools. He recom- 
mends us to give the preferance to simple and common language 
because the deaf as well as hearing persons do not use the com- 
plicated sentences of philosophical demonstration in the daily 
contingencies of life. I do not mean by this, he concludes, that 
we must make a choice of words and phrases which are philo- 
sophically and grammatically easier. This would lead the modern 
school back to the jargon of the ancient school, which unfortu- 
nately transmitted to us, and still preserves in many of our 
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schools, the laconism of expression, and the ridiculous syntax of 
the mimic sentences. We must not, however, choose the lan- 
guage to be taught, but only pay the greatest attention not to 
deviate from the natural process of learning, which is offered to 
us by the hearing child in his first endeavors to speak with those 
about him. 

A long report is dedicated to the recent study of Prof. 
Bezold in regard to the traces of hearing which remain to the 
deaf, and their utilization for aural teaching. 

Among the miscellaneous news and comments, we have 
read a good and favorable report upon the Sarah Fuller home 
for little deaf children in West Medford. 

February,—A quite unfavorable judgment is given of 
the new expedient for the teaching of the deaf recently proposed 
by G. Forchhammer of Nyborg, about which we have already 
published in the paper read at the third meeting of the Danish 
teachers of the deaf. (See THE AssocIATION REvIEW of last 
December). <A large space is devoted to the bibliographical 
examination of the more recent publications. A special study 
of the International Reports of the Schools for the Deaf made to 
the Volta Bureau shows how much the American work is ap- 
preciated in Europe. Mr. Ferreri is giving to the readers of the 
Educazione all useful information in regard to the educational 
work of the deaf in the world. In every number of the Italian 
Review we read the contents of the American and European 
Reviews. 

March—A critical study is dedicated to the report of Miss 
Schmidt upon her visit to the principal institutions for the deaf in 
Italy, translated from the German by Dr. H. Jacobson and 
published in our Number of December. In order to demonstrate 
the value of the contribution of Dr. John Wallis to the first 
teaching of the deaf in Europe, Mr. Ferreri takes in close ex- 
amination the pamphlet of M. Regnard of Paris, who in a recent 
study denied any importance whatever to the work of the famous 
mathematician of Oxford. Mr. Ferreri begins the publication 
of some letters of Dr. Wallis which have been quite unknown in 
our literature. Certainly these letters have never been trans- 
lated into Italian, neither-have they been collected together. The 
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translation of the first half of the XI Chapter of Bezold’s work 
is the best means to show the practical process followed by 
Bezold in order to measure and appreciate the traces of hearing 
existing in the 456 deaf examined by him. 

Among the ‘““News and Comments” we find many interest- 
ing things, and we think it will give pleasure to our readers to 
find in another part of this number, the translation of one of 
them about “an Acoustic Problem.” 


Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland [Organ 
of the deaf-mute institutions of Germany ] 47th year, Nos. 1 
and 2, Friedberg, Germany, January and February, 1903. 
“Art Should Play a More Important Part in the Education 
of Our Children, Also of Our Deaf-mute Children,” by H. Hoff- 
mann. A movement, started at Hamburg, to educate children 
more than has been done hitherto to the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in art and nature, makes itself felt in educational circles in 
Germany. The main object appears to be to limit the education 
which is principally given for acquiring that knowledge which 
aims at the merely useful, and create an enthusiasm for the ideal, 
and thus, by influencing the young generation, to lift humanity 
from mere trivial and material views to a true appreciation of 
the beautiful. Not only can this be done by instruction in draw- 
ing, painting, singing, and literature, but also by making the 
school-room attractive, and by decorating its walls with repro- 
ductions of well known paintings—which some German publish- 
ing houses have of recent years published in excellent quality 
and at cheap prices. The various associations of German artists 
have furnished a long series of pictures of religious and historical 
subjects, landscapes, views of cities, illustrations of well known 
poems, so that there is the greatest variety to choose from. In 
answer to the question, “What position shall the education of 
the deaf take relative to this artistic movement in education ?” 
it must be said that, as a general rule, the deaf here have a very 
lively appreciation of the beautiful. Since instruction in singing 
and the recitation of choice pieces of the classic literature, is 
with them out of the question, the object should be to awaken 
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in the deaf a sense for form and color, to accustom the eyes to 
distinguish what is truly beautiful, and to enable the hand to pro- 
duce beautiful objects. More even than with hearing children, it 
will be important to tastefully arrange and decorate the recitation 
and dwelling rooms of deaf children. Some of the German 
institutions for the deaf with the bare walls of their rooms, give 
to the visitor the impression of a poorhouse rather than a school, 
not because there is no money to acquire objects of art, but 
simply because the idea prevailing in the last generation, that the 
main object of the school is merely to teach the children some- 
thing useful, still prevails to a large extent, to the exclusion of 
more idealisms. The useful, of course, is not to be neglected, but 
it can easily go hand in hand with the aim to awaken in the chil- 
dren, at an early age, a true appreciation of the beautiful. 

“Report of the Conference of the Directors and Teachers of 
the Institutions for the Deaf in the Prussian Province of Saxony, 
held at Halle, November 14th and 18th, 1902.” The following 
subjects were discussed: The experience hitherto gained in sep- 
arating the deaf scholars according to their mental capacity; the 
most suitable age for receiving deaf scholars at the institution ; 
is it to be recommended to apprentice deaf scholars who have 
finished their course, in the place where the institution is located? 
—A practical result was the foundation of a “Deaf-mute Aid 
Society for the Province of Saxony.” The object of this aid 
society will be to aid needy deaf, by giving pecuniary assistance 
to particularly needy and worthy persons, by establishing em- 
ployment bureaus for the deaf in all the larger cities, by furnish- 
ing needy deaf with tools and material to establish themselves 
in business, by furnishing sewing machines to poor deaf seam- 
stresses, and finally by establishing a home for aged and feeble 
deaf. 

“How and in What Measure Can and Should We in Teach- 
ing the Deaf to Speak, Follow Hill’s Principle : Develop the 
Speech in the Deaf Child just as Life Produces Speech in the 
Hearing Child ?’An address delivered at the December con- 
ference of the teachers of the Temesvar (Hungary) institution, 
by Josf Roboz. We can but briefly touch on the main points of 
this interesting address. I. By the “pure German method” we 
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understand the method of instruction by which the deaf, to the 
entire exclusion of the mimic speech, are taught in and by means 
of the spoken language, in such a manner that every new word, 
every new expression isexclusively taught by speech, the scholars 
read the words from the lips of the teachers, and this is followed 
by writing and reading. 2. Hill’s principle, however, must not 
be taken in a literal sense. Hill himself did not do this, and his 
text books for the lower classes prove sufficiently that the deaf 
cannot be taught to speak in the same manner as a hearing child 
acquires speech in the home and family circle. 3. Hill’s principle 
can, therefore, only be taken in this sense that, as the hearing 
child learns to speak words in connection with the objects which 
it sees, so the deaf child shall be given such a direct instruction 
in speech as is based on objects which it sees or actions which 
it witnesses. 4. Hill’s principle is strongly opposed to the in- 
struction of the deaf child in the understanding and use of the 
forms of speech as given ina grammar. With the deaf the form 
must be directly connected with the object for which it stands. 
5. Hill’s efforts and those of his followers are, therefore, entire- 
ly misunderstood by those who call that method a higher 
development of Hill’s system, by which the deaf during the first 
four years of schooling are to practice speech only by conversa- 
tion on occasional subjects. This method, justly called the “imi- 
tative method,” must on the contrary be termed a retrogression 
from Hill’s method. 6. If we desire to further develop the meth- 
od of Hill and Vatter in accordance with their principles, we 
must employ a constructive method of instruction in speech 
which, taking into account the special defect of the deaf, and the 
physical and psychological laws of speech, presents, according 
to a firmly fixed gradual course, word for word, expression for 
expression, form for form, so that the preceding leads clearly to 
an understanding of the following. 7. The constructive meth- 
od, which is the only one which meets the requirements 
of the pure German method, requires that in instruction justice 
should be done to every side of the formation of language. 
i. e., even in the lower to every class (second year) the 
instruction in speech should be arranged as follows: a, in- 
struction in mechanical speaking; b, object lessons; c, instruc- 
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tion in reading; d, instruction in language (grammatically); 
e, written exercises; f, conversational language. 8. The con- 
structive method is much better adapted to the nature and 
special defect of the deaf than the imitative or conversational 
method. It offers to the deaf a firm support by taking in the 
the deaf child; and never loses sight of the fact that the little deaf 
child has, so to speak, no sense whatever for the forms of 
speech, that his sense of speech develops only after many years’ 
instruction, but never reaches the strength which we find in hear- 
ing children. 9. In using the term “conversational method” 
it should be borne in mind that the constructive method by no 
manner of means entirely excludes the catechetical form of in- 
struction (questions and answers), but that it will be advantage- 
ously employed in the lower grades. 10. The conditions of suc- 
cessful instruction by the pure German method are the following: 
a, small institutions, no huge boarding schools;d, a special teach- 
er for every class; c, no more than eight to ten scholars in the 
lower and ten to twelve in the higher classes; d, grading of the 
scholars according to their capacity; eliminate the mentally back- 
ward; ¢, special readers and text books for the deaf; f, thorough 
education of the teachers for their special calling; g, strict dis- 
cipline in the institutions; conscientious and persistent work by 
the teachers. 

“The Life of Johann Hinrch Kroger,” by K. Finckh: Kroger 
died in February, 1903, 95 years old, and 47 years of his life were 
devoted to the instruction and care of the deaf at the institution 
in the city of Schleswig. Kréger never wrote down his recol- 
lections of the olden times, although they would make an in- 
teresting volume, but communicated them orally to his many 
friends, and Mr. Finckh’s object in this article is to save from 
oblivion some of the reminiscences of this Nestor of deaf-mute 
instruction. In the “good old times” the scholars had no vacation 
whatever. The consequence was that frequently children did 
not see their parents for years, only when the children were to 
be confirmed the parents came to witness the solemn ceremony, 
and often a child would blush and incredulously shake his head 
when told that the old man in his simple coat and with his bony 
hands was his father. On the other hand it happened more than 
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once when a father came to take his son home, after the end of 
his schooling, he took the wrong boy and did not discover the 
mistake until the boy reached the old homestead and exhibited 
utter indifference to his mother, brothers and sisters, when the 
father had to take him back to the institution and finally dis- 
cover his son after considerable search. A new scholar, already 
twenty years old, entered the institution with a big pipe in his 
mouth, and had become so accustomed to smoking that he had 
to be allowed to smoke his pipe during recitation hours and 
whenever he pleased. For two years the institution harbored a 
pretended deaf boy. Although suspicions as to his deafness began 
to arise, it seemed impossible to obtain convincing proof. So, 
one day one of the teachers, accompanied by a servant, took a 
boat and asked the pretended deaf boy to take a sail with them 
on the Schlei—the narrow arm of the sea on which the city of 
Schleswig is situated. When arrived at a considerable distance 
from the shore, the teacher whispered audibly to the servant, 
“Now we will throw that fellow in the water, nobody sees us, and 
nobody will care!’ when the boy uttered a piercing cry, and 
begged them to spare him. At one time the scholars had been 
asked to write compositions on the subjects of their dreams. One 
of them had produced an excellent and highly poetical essay so 
that the teachers,in solemn conclave,thought they had discovered 
a true genius among their scholars and proposed that the essay 
should be published in the “Organ” under the title “The Mental 
Product of a Deaf Child,” when fortunately it was discovered that 
the little scamp had literally copied the essay from a dream book. 
Many of the scholars often proved refractory, and owing to the 
lack of proper discipline nothing could be done with them. One 
of the scholars was so bad that when King Frederick VI. of 
Denmark (till the year 1864 Schleswig belonged to Denmark) 
visited the institution, this scholar was locked up in a dark out- 
house, for fear that he would make a scene. With all his sense 
of humor, Kréger was a conscientious, faithful and most efficient 
teacher of the deaf, and much of the excellence of the well known 
Schleswig institution is due to his earnest and untiring labors. 
He lived to see the day when the so-called “good old times” had 
given way to a more rational method of education, and some 
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years before his death he received the Prussian order of the 
“Crown” in acknowledgment of his long and eminent services. 

“Ragnhild Kaata, the Deaf and Blind Scholar of Elios H. 
Hoffgaard”: Ragnhild Kaata was born May 23rd, 1873, among 
the mountains of Norway, in Vestre Slidre, as the child of poor 
peasants; and was a healthy and happy child till at the age of 
three she had the scarlet fever, in such a violent form that the 
physicians gave her up. As by a miracle she recovered ; but 
alas, when restored to health, she was found to be deaf and blind 
and deprived of the sense of smell. Thus secluded from the 
outer world, she spent eleven years of her childhood 
like a prisoner in his cell, in which no ray of light and no 
sound enters. Her only recreation was to rock her little brothers 
and sisters to sleep. When she had reached the age of 16 some 
well disposed people became aware of her condition, and through 
the press awakened public interest in her case, so that a consider- 
able sum of money—amongst the rest 3000 Kroner from America 
—was collected, and she was enabled to enter the institution 
for the deaf at Hamar in January, 1888. At that time she seemed 
hardly like a human being. For days she sat in her place stolidly 
and without taking the slightest interest in her surroundings : 
only every now and then she uttered a sound resembling a deep 
sigh. Whenever any one approached her, she acted like a wild 
animal, stamped the floor with her feet, roared and scratched. 
She was, moreover, suffering from such a violent and offensive 
catarrh of the eyes, nose and ears, as to render her isolation 
necessary from sanitary reasons. After a few months of medical 
treatment, however, she was in a condition that instruction could 
begin. The speech-method had been introduced in the Hamar 
institution, and Mr. Hoffgaard says: “I therefore determined to 
instruct her according to that method. I must confess that I had 
considerable misgivings as to the success of my experiment. At 
first Ragnhild would not allow any one to touch her mouth; on 
the other hand she was disposed to feel the mouth of others, to 
ascertain whether they were friendly or hostile. In the begin- 
ning I took her into the class and let her feel my lips. She was 
alsoallowed to feel the lips of other children,to give a light smack 
to one, and pull the hair of another, which evidently seemed to 
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afford her pleasure. Gradually she permitted me to touch her 
lips. Instruction in articulation could now commence. On the 
whole I followed exactly the same method as that observed with 
seeing deaf. Of course the positions of the organs had to be 
ascertained by touch, and the entire instruction shaped in such 
a manner as to make her believe that it was only play. For, 
as soon as she noticed a more serious endeavor, she was unwil- 
ling to proceed. She sat down and would not do a thing. When- 
ever I approached her, she again became like a wild animal. I 
had to remain the companion of her play. We blew out a candle, 
we blew little paper balls by our breath along the floor, and crept 
after them on all fours to see who would first find the ball. We 
breathed with open mouth for the letters h, f and s, and in be- 
tween we danced. It was a strange instruction, but no one 
saw us, and for the time being we were both blind. After 
Ragnhild had learned to feel the sounds from the lips and to 
pronounce them, I taught her to read and write. We wrote 
with chalk, with lead pencils, or with the finger on the table, on 
the blackboard or in the hand. In reading we at first used 
letters cut from paste board, and pasted on wood, so that they 
could be put together to form syllables and words. This method, 
however, took too much time; and I finally conceived the idea 
to write raised letters and words with a mixture of varnish and 
soot, which dried quickly and immediately became as hard as 
stone. As a pen we used a tin tube of the size of a thick short 
penholder, pointed at the end, so that in writing the liquid flowed 
out like a thin thread. Much was gained thereby, and soon 
Ragnhild had acquired a little library of words and short sen- 
tences. I shall never forget the hour when Ragnhild gathered 
the meaning of some words. I had selected the names of three 
objects which we had before us. These I repeated continually 
for several days. At last it dawned upon her that the words signi- 
fied these objects. Beside herself with joy, she ran out to the 
teachers and the servants. All had to feel her lips, to show that 
now she could speak and tell the name of this and that object. She 
againcame to me,took my arm,and led me hither andthither.She 
had to feel my lip to ascertain how the names for the various 
objects were pronounced; and she was so eager that she would 
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hardly take time to grasp one object, before she passed to an- 
other. Some words were long, others short, some had an “a,” 
others an “i” and this amused and interested her in the highest 
degree. I‘rom that day on I had no more difficulty, and never 
was there a scholar so eager to learn as Ragnhild. It was also a 
very happy hour for Ragnhild, when it became clear to her that 
by writing she could communicate her thoughts to absent per- 
sons. She wrote with a lead pencil on common writing paper 
which had been fastened to a ribbed slate so that she could feel 
the ribs through the paper. She also read and wrote common 
print, the latter by means of a printing machine, which I had 
caused to be manufactured for her—and which, by the way, 
gained a prize at the Copenhagen Exposition. Ragnhild did 
not receive much instruction—during the first year only an hour 
aday. My many other duties did not permit me to devote more 
time to her. But, nevertheless, she made rapid progress, more 
rapid even than most seeing deaf. When Mrs. Lampson, of 
Boston, visited Ragnhild during the summer of 1889, she could 
already speak a few sentences, and when during the winter of 
1889-1890 the Crown Prince of Sweden came to see her, she was 
able to carry on a short conversation with him. When the Crown 
Prince told her that he would grant her pecuniary assistance, 
she exclaimed, beaming with joy : “The Crown Prince is very 
kind. I shall buy a cow, and shall make my parents a present 
of a big cow!” As Ragnhild’s instruction progressed, a vast 
change came over her entire being. Persons who had not seen 
her for some time could hardly recognize her. The dull Ragn- 
hild, without interest in anything around her, had become a lively 
child, eager to learn. She was, so to speak, constantly making 
voyages of discovery, talking with the teachers, the servants, her 
fellow scholars and with guests. She had acquired a knowledge 
of everything pertaining to the house, yard and garden, as few 
of the other scholars. In between she would sit in her rocking 
chair and talk to herselfi—this person had done so and so, and 
another had said this or that; then she would burst out into a 
happy laughter. She had a truly humorous vein., If time hung 
too heavy on her hands, she would open one of our doors and 
make some jocose remark. The next moment she would 
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laughingly run away, if she found that we were after her. The 
possibility of speaking had made her happy. As her stock of 
words increased, the inarticulate sounds which deaf-mutes often 
utter when excited, disappeared entirely. The means for Ragn- 
hild‘s instruction were not very large, and only one teacher, and 
he only part of the time could devote his efforts to her. And as 
she proved to be talented, and had to be classed among those 
scholars who, after the articulation instruction has been finished, 
are easily guided further, her instruction was entrusted to 
younger teachers. In the year 1897 she was confirmed in the 
Lutheran church. It now appears as if she was desirous of 
dividing her time between her home and her friends at the insti- 
tution. Now, she has become endowed with speech, she begins 
to feel a little independent of us, her teachers, for which—I must 
confess it—we are sorry, for we all like her. The whole world 
is now open to her. Lively and full of humor, she likes to be the 
center of a little circle, of which she is the queen. It is a pleasure 
to see how she converses even with children four or five years 
old. By Ragnhild’s case it has been proved for the first time 
that the blind-deaf can be successfully instructed by the speech 
method, and that solely by the aid of touch they can learn to 
speak and read the words of others from their lips. The speech- 
method appears to be easy for the blind deaf, easier even than 
for seeing deaf. The blind can by the touch feel the positions of 
the organs of speech which the seeing deaf notice with the eye. 
He can likewise feel the sounds which are formed farther back 
in the mouth, e. g., “g” and “k” and distinguish the sounds which 
to the eye assume about the same position of the organ, e. g., 
m, b, p, or n, d, t, and e, and all this is done by the admirable 
sense of touch, by lightly placing two fingers on the lower lip of 
the speaker, whilst the thumb rests on the throat. If the condi- 
tions of the mouth are less favorable, three or four fingers are 
placed against the upper lip, whilst the thumb retains its 
position.” 
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Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds-Muets 

[General Reviewof Deaf-mute Education], 4th year, Nos. 

7 and 8, Paris, January and February, 1903. 

“Essay on the Conditions Which Should Assure Success 
in Teaching a Deaf Child to Speak,” by B. Thallon (first and 
second articles): Mr. Thallon divides these conditions into two 
groups: essential conditions and conditions of secondary import- 
ance. The essential conditions are the following: First, the 
necessity for the teacher to draw from the knowledge which 
science possesses relative to the formation of sounds all the 
deductions that can be drawn therefrom, and to rigorously apply 
the principles gained from this source. Second, the necessity to 
employ for instruction in speech methods which conform to these 
principles. Among the conditions of secondary importance Mr. 
Thallon mentions those which relate, first to the duration of the 
course of articulation ; second, to the number of scholars to be 
entrusted to each teacher ; third, to the manner of dividing the 
scholars among the different classes. Under the head of “es- 
sential conditions’ Mr. Thallon gives further details. The 
actions which the deaf child must learn to execute in order to 
become a speaking child have for their object : First, the emis- 
sion of sounds ; Second, to give the proper accent to each vowel 
and consonant: Third, the combination of several phonetic 
elements to form a syllable ; Fourth, the intonation—First the 
voice: the laryngean sound or the voice contributes to the for- 
mation of all phonetic elements. It would, therefore, be a grave 
mistake to endeavor to make a deaf person speak without en- 
abling him to produce the laryngean sound correctly, easily and 
without hesitation. The various grades through which the 
scholar will have to pass are naturally the following: he must 
learn to use the laryngean sound, to regulate the duration of the 
sound, to vary the intensity and the height and depth of the 
sound, to produce the laryngean murmur which accompanies 
most consonants. Second, the vowels and consonants: to teach 
the deaf child to produce all the vowels and consonants of our 
language is the most important and at the same time the most 
difficult portion of the task of a teacher of the deaf. The me- 
chanism of all articulate sounds may be traced to the action of 
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the two glottis, the one the laryngean which produces the voice, 
the other the buccal, susceptible of being moved, which produces 
the difference between vowels and consonants. In order that 
the vowel or consonant be issued correctly and purely, it is first 
of all necessary that each of the glottis, considered by itself, 
should act in the proper manner, and in the second place that 
their action should be suitably coordinate. To sum _ up: 
success of teaching the deaf to speak depends upon having the 
teaching of the vowels and consonants comply with the following 
conditions : 

The scholar in pronouncing each vowel should accompany 
it by what Mr. Thallon terms “ the glottal explosion;” he should 
know how to regulate at will the duration, intensity and (to a 
very limited extent) the height and depth of the sound ; he must 
know how to produce exactly and without the least hesitation the 
laryngean murmur which accompanies the sonorous consonants; 
he must reproduce the various forms which are produced by the 
buccal glottis with the greatest possible approximation, and 
avoid to exaggerate the movements of the teeth and the force 
with which the sounds are issued; and finally, he must know how 
to coordinate the action of the laryngean and buccal glottis. 

As usual each number of the “Revue” is embellished by an 
engraving. The January number contains a portrait of Roch- 
ambroise-Augustin Bebian, who did much to further the educa- 
tion of the deaf in France. He was born in 1789 on the Island 
of Guadeloupe, French West Indies. After having successfully 
finished his studies at the Lyceum Charlemagne, and the Royal 
Institution for the deaf at Paris, he soon entered that institu- 
tion as a teacher, and was finally appointed censor of studies, a 
most important post, as its duties implied the supervision, modi- 
fication and improvement of the course of studies. Owing to 
failing health he returned to Guadeloupe in 1834 and died there 
in 1839. Bebian’s influence makes itself still felt in France 
through the works which he published, the most important of 
which are “Eulogy of the Abbe de |’Epee” (1819) which gained 
the prize of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and particularly his 
“Manual of Practical Instruction of the Deaf’ (1829). The 
February number gives a portrait, accompanied by a short bio- 
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graphy of Marie-Joseph Baron de Gerando, born at Lyon in 
1772 and died in 1842. His whole life work was devoted to the 
interests of the deaf, and his influence made itself more particu- 
larly felt by his publications. He published more than twenty- 
five volumes, the most important of which is “The Education of 
the Deaf-Mutes Which are Born Deaf” (two vols.) 





Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf mute Education,], Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1903, Goteborg, 
Sweden. 

These numbers contain short biographies, with portraits, of 
two prominent Swedish teachers of the deaf: Jehubba Blomk- 
vist, Director of the deaf-mute institution of the Province of 
Orebro and Varmland. Mr. Blomkvist is an ardent advocate 
of the speech-method, and is of opinion that it should be em- 
ployed with all deaf who possess normal intelligence and normal 
organs of sight and speech, i. e., 80 to 90 per cent. of all the deaf; 
provided, however, that instruction in articulation is imparted 
with such care, discretion and energy that the speech really be- 
comes the means of communication between the deaf and his 
daily companions. 

A.J. Hagstrom, one of the most efficient and careful teachers 
of the deaf which Sweden has produced, will soon be able to look 
back on thirty years’ work in the calling to which he has devoted 
all his energy. He is Director of the School at Hernésand, and 
all who have seen him among his scholars testify that it is a true 
pleasure to witness his manner of imparting instruction, which 
is not only interesting but infuses true enthusiasm in the scholars 
for the subjects taught. Mr. Hagstrém is a many sided man, 
and last but not least it should be stated that he possesses artistic 
talents both in drawing and music. Sweden has produced many 
able and talented teachers of the deaf, but Blomkvist and Hags- 
trom stand in the front rank. 

Two articles treat of the question of lip reading, the one by 
Johansen, Director of the Institution at Fredericia, and the other 
by Forchhammer, Director of the Nyborg Institution, both in 
Denmark. Forchhammer favors a combined system which he 
terms the ‘“mouth-hand” system, whilst Johansen advocates the 
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speech method pure and simple. Johansen sums up his views 
used by nearly all persons when conversing with the deaf, it 
should form the basis of our instruction. 2. Systematic read- 
ing exercises without any artificial aid should be introduced in 
the schools for the deaf from the lowest to the highest class. 
Forchhammer, on the other hand, says: “Use lip-reading for 
everything which is so easy and plain that it can be read at once. 
Use the “mouth-hand” system for everything which (at least 
momentarily) is so new and difficult that it could not be read off 
at once. Mr. Forchhammer adds: ‘When, on various occasions, 
I have felt it my duty to point out the difficulties of lip-reading, 
this was not done to discourage people from lip-reading, but 
simply to show the necessity of using, by the side of lip-reading, 
concrete means of communication. Lip-reading will certainly not 
suffer thereby.” 


El Sordomuto Argentino [The Argentine Deaf-mute], a 

monthly review, Buenos Ayres, 1903. 

This number contains a review of the work done during the 
scholastic year 1902, and gives an account of the examinations 
held at the various Argentine schools for the deaf, as best cal- 
culated to give an idea of what has been accomplished. Some 
years ago this subject awakened but little interest among the 
general public in the Argentine Republic, whilst all this is 
changed now. The examinations were held in the presence of 
large and select audiences, and the press gave full accounts, a 
thing which would almost have been unheard of some years ago. 
A large part of this number is taken up by extracts from the re- 
ports of various journals. The new interest awakened in the 
education of the deaf in one of the most progressive states of 
South America, augurs well for the future, and we may soon 
learn that the Argentine Republic, whose educational system, 
fashioned to a large extent on that of the United States, is of un- 
usual excellence, will have supplemented it by a systematic effort 
to give to the deaf the same education which the hearing enjoy. 











EDITORIAL. 


From Cheefoo, China, comes the pleasant 
news that the school for the deaf which Mrs. 
Annetta T. Mills is building up, has reduced 
its debt by the sum of $1500. $5375 remains to be paid, but it 
should not take long to raise this amount among the friends of 
education in America. The school is doing a work not to be 
measured by the number of its pupils, for it is the sole institu- 
tion of the kind in a country containing fully 100,000 deaf mutes 
and it should be liberally supported as an object lesson of what 
can be done with such children and as a training school for 
Chinese teachers who will in time carry the light of knowledge 
to the remotest parts of the empire. Almost all the encourage- 
ment and financial support that it has received has come from 
this country and to us will be awarded the credit for its success 
and for the larger results dependent thereon. Surely, there is 
no more worthy foreign mission to which Americans could 
give their money. Members of the American Association and 
others of our readers who may wish to assist in its work should 
remit to Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, Principal of the Rochester, N. Y., 
School for the Deaf. S. G. D. 


The School 
in China 





The letter from the Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, relating to the visit of Miss 
Serenius of Finland, to America, contains the 
very interesting information that the Government of Finland 
annually makes an appropriation to aid teachers of the deaf to 
visit schools in other countries during term time. Hitherto, the 
visits of Finnish teachers seem to have been limited to European 
countries. This year, for the first time, a teacher has been sent 
to America. 


To Study 
American Schools 
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Why should not America follow the lead of Finland in this 
respect? It would certainly be very greatly to the advantage of 
our best teachers to have the opportunity of visiting other 
schools in this country and abroad during school term. Ameri- 
can teachers can better afford to visit Europe, than European 
teachers can to visit America, because of the great difference in 
the cost of living. 

We are glad to welcome Miss Serenius to America and 
trust she may be able to carry back with her much information 
of value to the deaf of Finland. 





Teachers of the deaf in America who are 
going abroad during the summer should make 
it a point to attend the Biennial Conference 
of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf of Great 
Britain, to be held in London, July 7th to roth. An interesting 
programme of work for the sessions will be provided, among 


The London 
Conference 


the subjects to be discussed being such as “Compulsion,” “At- 
tendance,” “Manual Instruction,” “Registration,” ‘The Pro- 
fessional Outlook,” etc. The Braidwood Medal for the best 
paper on “The Ideal Teacher of the Deaf’ will be awarded, and 
there will be demonstrations of practical teaching and visits to 
schools and institutions at work. The officers of the conference 
desire us to extend for them a cordial invitation to all American 
teachers to be present. For further information address Frank 
G. Barnes, Secretary, School for the Deaf, Homerton, London, 


N. E. S. G. D. 





Perhaps we have to do with a simple case of 
sensorial pathology, but so far as we know it 
has never yet been proposed as a subject for 
the teachers of the deaf, nor has it been placed in relation with 
the aural exercises, so that it seems opportune and interesting 
to call the attention of educators and otologists to a fact which 
we designate at present as “an acoustic problem.” 


An Acoustic 
Problem 
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All teachers of the deaf have certainly noticed the phenom- 
enon to which we allude. It is today a noted fact that many of 
the deaf-mutes possess traces more or less appreciable of hear- 
ing, or rather their deafness, even though congenital, is not al- 
ways total. 

The question now is not to seek how or in what degree the 
traces of hearing may be utilized in teaching speech ; this ques- 
tion is as yet premature, at least for the otologists of Italy. We 
only wish to observe that some deaf-mutes with appreciable 
traces of hearing show irritation under acoustic sensations, not 
excepting that of the voice speaking close to their ear. We have 
noticed already this phenomenon in the adult deaf instructed by 
means of the mimic alone, and at first we believed it to be an 
exaggerated reaction on their part. Later when experimenting 
with acoustic exercises, not however in a systematic manner, 
with deaf youths in course of instruction, we observed the same 
phenomenon. The exercises which were undertaken with a 
childish curiosity by the pupils, soon came to an end with their 
rejection of every instrument. At first I attributed the aversion 
felt by the deaf to a prolonged use of the ear-trumpet, as also to 
to the use of speech in teaching by hearing, to psychic fatigue 
alone. There are in fact the same reasons for explaining the 
phenomenon of fatigue in the field of the hearing as in that of 
sight. 

Reflecting afterwards upon the different signs of reaction 
and upon the circumstance that the first to abandon the exer- 
cise were those pupils who possessed the most appreciable traces 
of hearing, it seems opportune to propose a solution of the prob- 
lem, which we will formulate in the following terms : “On what 
depends the exaggerated sensibility in many deaf-mutes who 
have traces of hearing existing ?” 

We believe that those best able to reply to this question are 
the otologists, who have made experimental researches based 
upon the continuous series of tones. (Bezold system). It may 
be that this question may seem too ingenuous to scientific men ; 
but for the educators of the deaf it constitutes however a real and 
true problem, and its solution might perhaps explain a circum- 
stance of great practical value, that is of the imperfect corres- 
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pondence between the theory of systematic acoustic exercises 
and of the resulting effects of aural instruction. 

We have tried for our part to seek a passable explanation 
of the circumstance noted, in the theory of Charcot about the 
plurality of sensorial types, and have concluded that the deaf can 
never be an acoustic type, on account of their poverty in images 
of this order. And this theory might be confirmed : 

1. By the opposition of many of the deaf to the oral meth- 


od, preferring to remain by themselves in the world of silence. 


2. By the inefficacy of the aural system in cases where the 
evident traces of hearing had given rise to great hopes. 

3. By the exaggerated idea of the acoustic effects of speech, 
song, laughter, and of other causes of sound or noise on the part 
of the totally deaf, or blind-deaf (Laura Bridgman and Helen 
Keller as typical examples). 

However, these would be too hasty conclusions. Let us 
then await the response of science. With this however the con- 
tribution of the educators of the deaf is not excluded, who 
perunaps have gone further than I in practical experiments, and in 
the study of questions similar to the present one.  G. FERRERI. 





The training of the mind prepares one to meet 
and overcome in the struggle for success in 
any calling, while knowledge is but an inciden- 
tal acquisition to one trained to think. Let us be practical in our 
teaching in this direction. Let progress be by the slower path 
of sound reasoning and good judgment, rather than by the 
easier, but less efficient process of cramming. 

When we do away with this “idolatry of knowledge,” we are 
in a fair way to educate. How often, day after day, bright minds 
have no opportunity to show what possibilities are theirs because 
so much time is taken in conning long lessons in the text books, 
storing the mind with a vast amount of information which serves 
no practical use under the sun. 

Pupils are often able to absorb large quantities of formal 
knowledge from the text book, but show no progress in origi- 


Training and 
Knowledge 
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nality of thought and expression. Is not our method of instruc- 
tion wrong when this is the case ? Is not our work in the school 
room still tinged by methods that have had their day and “ceased 
to be”? 

It behooves us frequently to take account of stock and see 
how much real progress has been made. To begin with, we 
would note that about one half of the matter learned in history, 
geography, nature studies, etc., will be wholly forgotten a short 
time after leaving school. One fourth is probably of doubtful 
value. It serves rather to satisfy the minds of the outside world, 
who have preconceived ideas of what an education should be, 
and the rest of the child’s education consists of a certain amount 
of mental training, which is by far the most valuable part. We 
must keep in mind that the ability to learn is of more value than 
the thing learned. We have a lifetime in which to acquire 
knowledge, but only a few years,—the time in school,—in which 
to train and develop the mind and, in our special work, to 
acquire a command of language. 

The gymnasium gives opportunity for the most perfect 
physical development, and so likewise the school room should 
be the field for practice in mental gymnastics. If we are to fit 
the deaf to fill positions in life similar to those filled by the hear- 
ing, then there must be a large amount of training along those 
lines of thought and action which successful hearing persons 
are pursuing. It is by closely looking at the environment of the 
business man, the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, that we 
are able to see what is most necessary to be learned by one who 
may at some time occupy such a position. It is obvious that 
in the short time that pupils remain in school much must be left 
out and a careful selection made of what we will teach. 

To me it seems absurd to teach, say, third year pupils, 
studies of nature and attempt to cram them with facts with which 
even the well informed are not conversant, when they are not 
yet able to carry on an intelligible conversation. The mysteries 
of coral formations and the production of caoutchouc are in- 
teresting bits of knowledge, but are out of place while the child 
is struggling to acquire the language for the expression of his 
simpler and more useful experiences. In selecting material for 
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the pupils to learn, we should always apply to it the test of its 
practical benefit. 

The daily conversation of people is seldom upon topics found 
in nature study books, scientific works, etc. The life of most 
individuats is one of scheming, judging, and thinking. So with 
the pupils. Their work should be upon matters that give mental 
exercise. It should be constructive and original in its nature, 
and not a display merely of the accumulated knowledge of other 
and better thinkers. E. G. Hurp. 





THE MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 
To the Members of the Conference: 

The first Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
(sometimes erroneously referred to as the Sixth Convention) 
was held at Washington, D. C., May, 1868; the second at Flint. 
Michigan, August, 1872; the third at Philadelphia, July, 1876; 
the fourth at Northampton, Massachusetts, May, 1880; the fifth 
at Faribault, Minnesota, July, 1884; the sixth (Gallaudet Confer- 
ence) at Jackson, Mississippi, April, 1888; the seventh at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, August, 1892; and the eighth and 
last, after an interval of eight years, at Talladega, Alabama, June, 
1900. At the meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf held at Flint in 1895, a special session of the 
members of the Conference present was held for the purpose of 
taking over the control and supervision of the American Annals 
of the Deaf, which theretofore had been under the supervision 
of the Convention, and for other special business brought before 
it. A special session of the members of the Conference present 
was also held at the meeting of the Convention of Instructors at 
Columbus in 1898, to receive the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and elect a new Executive Committee. 

At the first meeting in Washington no provision was made 
as to how often the Conference should meet, but at the Conven- 
tion meeting in Indianapolis two years later it was agreed by the 
be held alternating with the Convention which met quadren- 
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nially. This custom prevailed until 1892, after which there was 
no regular meeting of the Conference until the Talladega 
meeting in 1900. At this last meeting, which, while not large, 
was enthusiastic, the consensus of opinion was that the meetings 
of the Conference should be held regularly and triennially, the 
general idea being that the meetings of the Conference, the 
Convention, and the Association could be made to alternate and 
thus avoid making the Conference secondary or incidental to 
any other gathering. It was believed that the regular gathering 
of Superintendents and Principals could be made of unusual 
interest and value along practical lines relating to management, 
matters of legislation, salaries, and wages, courses of study 
literary and industrial, higher education in our State schools, 
our relation to the College, the advantages and disadvantages 
of day-schools and their supervision and relation to the State 
school, post-graduate courses, aid and supervision for the deaf 
subsequent to school life, and many other subjects constantly 
brought to a Superintendent’s attention and not usually touched 
upon at our other meetings except in an incidental and most 
superficial manner. It was also the belief that State officers and 
trustees of schools should be urged to attend the Conference. 

This, therefore, is the year for the regular meeting, but 
difficulties present themselves not thought of in 1g00. The 
Association meeting, which it was thought would be held in 1902, 
will be held in Boston this year, and in 1904 the Convention 
meets in Morganton, North Carolina. Now, the Conference is 
to meet either this summer or next, there is no other way open 
except to meet at the same time and place with one of the other 
gatherings, for it is almost certain that Superintendents would 
not wish to attend two meetings at different times and places 
during the same summer. Meeting with one of the other 
gatherings, the sessions would naturally be only incidental to the 
larger gathering, and would be very brief and probably limited to 
one session of strictly business nature—thus making the Con- 
ference entirely foreign to what we would wish it. 

Under existing conditions, therefore, the Executive Com- 
mittee, after full thought and advice in the matter, considers it 
proper and wise to postpone the holding of the Ninth Conference 
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of Superintendents and Principals until the summer of 1905, the 
place and date to be hereafter selected. In the meantime, the 
Executive Committee will hold a meeting (due notice of which 
will be given) either at Boston or at Morganton for the purpose 
of auditing the accounts of the Annals and for the transaction 
of any other business that may be presented, including proposals 
for 1905, making proper report of its doings through the Annals. 
It is hoped this action of the Committee will be approved. 
Respectfully submitted. 

FRANCIS D. CLARKE, 

JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, 

WILLIAM K. ARGO, 

A. L. E. CROUTER, 

RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
APRIL 2, 1903. Chairman. 





DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, N. E. A. 

The following is the program for the sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Special Education of the National Educational Associa- 
tion meeting in Boston, July 6-10, as given in the official pro- 
gram-bulletin of the Association: 


WEDNESDAY Morwnina, JULy 8. 


1. President’s Address—Edward E. Allen, principal of the 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Influence of the Study of the Unusual Child upon the 
Teaching of the Usual—Frank H. Hall, ex-superintendent 
of the Institution for the Blind, Jacksonville, Ill.; George 
E. Johnson, Dean of the lower school, University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion—Francis Burke Brandt, professor of pedagogy, 

Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Should the Scope of the Public School System be Broad- 
ened to Take in All Children Capable of Education, and if 
so, How Should This be Done?—Alexander Graham Bell, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary C. Green, ex-superintendent 
of special classes for the blind in the Board Schools, London, 
England. 


bo 


we 
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Discussion—Thomas D. Woods, M. D., professor of Physical 
Training, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Miss Ellen Le Garde, director of Physical Train- 
ing, including that of backward children, Public Schools, 
Providence, R. I.; G. Ferreri, ex-vice-principal of the School 
for the Deaf, Siena, Italy. 

4. Report of the Commission on Statistics Relative to Children 
in the Public Schools of the United States Who Need 
Special Methods of Instruction—F. W. Booth, editor THE 
AssoctATION Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FriIpAY MorNING, JULY Io. 


1. How Can the Term Charitable be Justly Applied to the 
Education of Any Children?—Charles W. Birtwell, general 
secretary, Children’s Aid Society, Boston, Mass.; Edward 
A. Fay, vice president of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., editor of American Annals of the Deaf. 

Discussion. 

What Teachers Need to Know About Sense Defects and 
Impediments: Messages chiefly from Specialists in Medi- 
cine—Clarence J. Blake, M. D., professor of Otology, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.; Myles Standish, 
M. D.; instructor in Ophthalmology, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.; Allen Greenwood, M. D., Ophthal- 
mologist, Boston, Mass.;Eugene Crockett, M. D., specialist 
on diseases of the nose and naso-pharynx, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. FE. J. Ellery Thorpe, specialist on speech defects, New- 
ton Center, Mass. 

Discussion. 


iS) 





THE SCHOOL EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The Department of Education of the St. Louis Exposition 
has issued a revised edition of the circular concerning the 
Exhibits of Schools for the Deaf and the Blind in connection 
with the St. Louis Universal Exposition of 1904 which contains 
the following additional information : 

These schools are provided for in the official classification 
of the Exposition under Group 7, Department of Education, 
Classes 19 and 20, respectively. 

It is the policy of the Committees that all methods of in- 
struction shall be fairly represented. 
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The Exposition Company assumes no risk or responsibility 
for the health or safety of the pupils, and no expense except to 
furnish a building to be used as a dormitory. 

Visitors will be convinced of the intellectual capacity of the 
deaf and the blind, and their ability of self-support by this open 
demonstration, and it is to be hoped the operation of these 
schools will permanently impress upon the public mind the idea 
that the training of the deaf and the blind is purely educational 
and in no sense a matter of charity on the part of the State. 

Any school or institution not desiring to enter into this 
collective exhibit, and to share the benefits of this plan, is at 
liberty to make an independent application for space to the Chief 
of the Department of Education. 





MARGARET GARDNER. 


The death of Miss Margaret Gardner, a teacher in the 
Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf, occurred on the 14th of 
April, after an illness lasting but a few weeks. 

This sad and unexpected event following so closely the date 
which marked the dedication of our new school building, serves 
to remind us that in the midst of joy is the ever present sorrow; 
that when the future seems most bright and promising, often 
comes the severest blow. 

Words are but feeble carriers for the expression of our feel- 
ings, as we realize the sense of personal loss which has come to 
ach one of us and to our school. 

The life of Miss Gardner was an example of unselfish 
devotion and usefulness to all who were associated with her in 
her home, church, school and social life, and all bear witness to 
her many excellent traits of character. 

As a teacher, she was efficient, faithful, kind, patient and 
sympathetic to a marked degree. 

As a friend we ever found her ready and more than willing 
to do a kindness or favor, which was only one proof of her noble, 
generous nature. 

While our hearts still yearn for the companionship which we 
miss so sadly, for our consolation we reflect upon the simple 
courage, founded on the Christian’s hope, with which she laid 
down her life here to enter the paradise of the blessed. 

With the blessed assurance that “all is well,’ we bow in 
humble submission to the Divine Will. To the bereaved family 
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we extend our sympathy and bid them take comfort and rejoice 
in their heritage of the example of a noble life spent in well-doing. 
THE TEACHERS. 





THE CALIFORNIA DAY SCHOOL LAW. 


In the April number of the REVIEW we gave extracts from 
the laws relating to the establishment of day schools in the state 
of California passed by the legislature at its recent session. 
\ccording to the copies of the bills from which we quoted, the 
provision of such schools was made obligatory. We have since 
learned that, as finally passed, by the substitution of the words 
“may at their discretion” for the word “must,” in the principal 
act, the law leaves the matter to the judgment of the school 
officers. Following is the act as signed by the Governor, March 
Q, 1903. 

Section 1. A new section is hereby added to the Political 
Code, is to be known as sixteen hundred and eighteen, to read as 
follows: 

1618. The board of education of every city or city and 
county, or board of trustees of every school district in this State, 
containing five or more deaf children, or children who from deaf- 
ness are unable to hear common conversation, between the ages 
of three and twenty-one years, may in their discretion establish 
and maintain separate classes in the primary and grammar 
grades of the public schools, wherein such pupils shall be taught 
by the pure oral system for teaching the deaf. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 





During the month of April, Dr. A. Graham Bell, President 
of the Association, visited Milwaukee, Wis., where he was the 
guest of honor on the occasion of the dedication of the new 
building of the Milwaukee Davy School for the Deaf. Later he 
went to Indianapolis to confer with Mr. Johnson regarding the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, and to Chicago, where a 
dinner was given in his honor by the teachers of the Chicago 
day schools. We learn from the daily press that Dr. Bell has 
lately resigned the presidency of the National Geographic 
Society to devote his time to the study of aerial navigation and 
to other objects in which he is deeply interested. 
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REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF SPEECH-TEACHING 








IN AMERICA. ; 
Speech-teaching in American Schools for the Deaf 1899—1903. 
UNITED STATES CANADA. 
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KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS. 

The diagrams represent graphically the percentage of pupils taught 
speech in schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada, according 
to the statistics which have been gathered annually by the REvIEw since 
1899. The speech-statistics collected by the Annals are now given sep- 
arately in the February number of the Review. (See this volume 
pp. 94—96). 

The figures on which the above diagrams are based are given on the 
opposite page, and the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves 
upon the diagrams. 


1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all Cases). 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without spelling or 
sign-language). 
3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as means of instruction. 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. 
4. Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 
ScHooLt Room USAGE. 
(Without reference to outside instruction). 
7. Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
8. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no sign-language). 
9. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 
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SPEECH-TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES—1899 to 1903. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 











School-room Usage 





in : | ony Taught by Speee 
Taught | Speech | Not ugh by Speech 
’ Speech Used Used Ss SS sss Ss SS SSst 
Year. : _ re Partner), Seek aa: Mae we ; 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1899 ...| 6460 5584 5385 2496 1549 972 
1900*,...| 6884 5969 582 2757 1643 995 
1901....; 7131 6167 | 621 3020 1611 1009 
1902....| 7164 6276 | 712 2506 1323 2412 3400 1993 938 
1903....; 7561 6793 | 645 233 1364 3098 8552 1754 1487 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
1999....| 61.4% | 58.1% | 5.1% | 23.7% | 14.7: 9 .2¢ 
iM00*....| 64.0% | 55.5% 5.4% | 25.7: 15.3° 9.25 
1901....| 64.7% | 56.0% 5.6% | 27.4% | 14.6: 9.29% 
1902....| 64.7% | 56.7% 6.4% | 22.6% 12 .0¢ 21.89 10.69 17.2 8.5% 
1908....: 67.2% | 60.3% §.8% | 20.7% | 12.1 27.5% 11.5% | 15.6% | 18.2 














SPEECH-TEACHING IN CANADA—1899 to 1903. 
‘i “s a - é é ; Taue b S Dee } Schou ) } Tes , 
Taught | Speech Not Taught by Speech Schoul-room Usage 
Speech | Used Used 5 Pa) SSS S ss SSst 
Year ——|—_— —- — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1899 404 330 14 225 64 4] 
i900 484 | 411 23 247 20) 144 
1901 384 361 23 251 8 102 
1902.... 393 37 16 | 180 75 22 250 20 167 
1903....| 387 | 367 20 | 188 93 91 | 283 21 633 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
1999.. | 52.1%) 42.6%) 1.8% 29.0%) 8.3%) 5.3% 
1900....; 65.4%) 52.5%] 2.9%, 31.5% 26° 18.44% 
1901....| 48.8%; 45.9%, 2.9%) 31.97% 1.0%: 13.0 
1902....; 49.2%) 47.2%] 2.0%| 22.6 9.4° 15.3 dL.4% 2.6% 13.4% 
19038....| 51.8%) 49.1%] 2.7% 24.5% 12.4 12.2: 7.8 2.8% 8 4% 


Symbols employed in above Table: 

S SPEECH without spelling or sign-language, 
SS SPEECH & SPELLING with sign-language 
SSS SPEECH, SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE, 
* See corrected Table Vol. IL p. 449. 

t Including unclassified cases taught by SS. 

t Including unclassified cases taught by SSS. 


United States. 


Number | Number 








Year } ‘ 

of ot 

Schools. | Pupils 
MTS Ogio rislercatra an eae ete 101 10,515 | 
Mrs hapa weaa en Were) athe 115 10,750 | 
Rae armen ae oF 116 11,022 | 


11,069 
11,265 | 


124 
129 


Canada. 


Number | Number 


of of 
Schools. Pupils. 
7 775 
7 784 
7 787 
7 | 798 
6 748 
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307 TABLE IL.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN yp, 
re _ "Number of Pupils. 





























Taught by SPEECH Tang, 
‘ — - ila 1 
Hila and St BECH-READING 4 Bren 
2 2. Taught also by | , 
‘o = 8 MANUAL SPELLING! && 
es aie ae a R bp —_____.. | 5°. 
THE UNITED STATES | Total ne ie | ete 
| at | co | 2,8 | 8 
| Se Se ago | maa 
arranged alphabetically aceording to | | A be De Bn2 | Se 
location | oz & a ie 
Query 1 Query 2 Query 3 Query 4 | Crery : 
Ala. ‘Talladega School (2)....... use 160 — — | 60 “v 
Ark. Little Rock School (3)........... 243 a= — | dl AR 
Cal, Berkeley Sohool ...... .....0.6060005. 155 a= — 105 4 
SS DO AMOCIOs BOHOGl 5. 6 6056 s0-0:0%s } 13 13 — sini 4 
Oakland, 11th and Jefferson School 9 9 — | — = 
0 “ Telegraph Ave. School....| 36 5 — | 31 = 
** §an Francisco School............. | 2 24 ae oa a 
Col. Colorado Springs School.......... ; 101 — — | 12 a 
Conn. Hartford School (4). .......06<% | 73 oe 173 aj 
Bt SVG OCROO! .. 5-5 ons sive weener 3 dl — 4 _ a 
D. C. Washington Kendall School (5)...! 60 — — | 50 4 
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| Symbols employed in above Table: 
SPEECH without spelling Or sign-language. 
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| SS SPEECH « SPELLING without sign-language. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY of of of of 
Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 
TAUGHT WHOLLY BY THE ORAL METHOD. 
Pupils taught by speech and speech-read- 
ing without being taught at all by the 
sign language (Query 2)........... 2 331 20.7% 183 24.5 
TauGuT PARTLY BY Oral Meruops. 
Pupils taught by speech and speech-read- 
ing together with a manual alpha- | 
bet, without being taught at all by 
the sign language. (Query 3)...... 1,564 12.1% 93 12.49% 
Pupils taught by speech and speech read- 
ing, and also taught by the sign 
language and manual alphabet 
ROE BH ig oie acwnneinweneaae’s 3,098 27.5% 91 12.2 
Total taught partly by Oral Methods.... 4 462 39.6% 184 24.6% 
TAUGHT SPEFCH. 
Pupils with whom speech is used as a 
means of instruction (including those 
taught wholly by the Oral Method, 
and those taught partly by Oral 
° Methods) inserter Rascie ora or wees ; 6.793 60 39 67 19.1 
Pupils taught speech buat with whom 
sneech is not used asa means of in 
struction (Query 5)....... ......... 645 5.89 20 ea | 
Pupils taught speech but returns un- 
IEE. ctlcip in in din wae int ones 93 1.19 - 
Total taught speech........... 7.561 67.2 387 51.8 
Nor TauGur SPEECH 
Pupils taught exclusively by silent Meth. ‘ a 
ods of instruction...........0...es: 3,704 02.8% 61 wet 
Total pupils in 129 schools in the United 
NE So erinchaireiedis wiciee: aeve scien aes 11,265 |, a | ae a ey ee ree 
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TABLE 1V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.—APRIL 22, 1908. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ENQUIRY United States Canada 
sateen: Number | Per cent. | Number | Per cent. 
pupils with whom speech is used as a of of of | of 
means of instruction. Pupils | P upila Pupils Pupils 
QUERY 2 


SPEECH (without spelling or sign-lan 
guage) used both in the school-room| 
and outside : 

Total taught by Speech (without spelling! ‘ 
OF RigD-IADOURWO: ) 5.525. sce soe 235 20.7% 18: 24.5% 


oe 


QUERY 3. 
(7) SPEECH (without spelling or sign-lan-| 
guage)usedin the school-room; but 
SPELLING (without sign-language) 
also used outside in chapel exercises, 
workshop instruction, ete ..... | 81 10.8% 
() SPEECH and SPELLING (withoutsign 
language) used both in the school 
room and outside (including unclas- 
sified eases 
Total taught by Spreecu and SPELLING — —_——-- -—-— —— 
(without sign-language).......... 1364 12.1% 93 12.4% 


QUERY 4. | 


(a) SPEECH (without spelling or sign-| 

language ) used in the school-room : 

but SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGI 

also used outside in chapel exercises, 

workshop instruction, ete ......... 1221 | 10.8% 19 2.5% 
(b) SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign- | 

language) used in the school-room ;| | 

but SIGN-LANGUAGE aiso used out- 

a OOO pina is isterie samen | 390 | 8.5% 9 1.2% 
(c) SPEECH, SPELLING and SIGN-LAN- 

GUAGE used both in the school-room 

and outside (including unclassified| 


PRON res ee whch aba g eMac erste Te eel 1487 13.2% 63 8.4% 
Total taught by Sprrcnu, SPELLING and|————|——___| —_______|_ —_— 
Gee LANGUABE.. 0... 6cksckcsccces 3088 o7 5% 91 12.2% 


Total with whom speech is used as al | 
means of instruction..... Ree | 6793 60.3% 367 49.1% 


ScHoout-Room UsaGe 
SPEECH (without spelling or sign-lan- 
guage) used in the school-room.| 


Summation of all cases............ | 3952 | 31.5% 283 | 387.8% 
SPEECH and SPELLING ( without sign-lan- 

guage) used in the school-room. | 

‘ : we ek eo | 8 

Summation of all cases....... ..... 154 15.6% 21. | 2.8% 


SPEECH, SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE | | 
used in the school-room. Summation! | - 
PE GIR NBOR 66 5 oo Sid Kc wrewers ‘ | 1487 13.2% | 63 ‘8. / 











; 
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NOTES. 


(1) The above statistics have been received in reply to the following 
queries and supplementary) qucstions: 


Query 1. Total number of pupils in this school, April 22, 1903. 


Query 2. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, (without 
being taught at all by the sign-language or manual 
alphabet) ? 


Query 3 Number taught by speech and speech-reading, together 
with a manual alphabet, (without being taught at all 
by the sign-language) ? 

Query 4. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, and also 
taught by the sign-language and manual alphabet 

Query 5. Number taught speech and speech-reading but speech not 
used as a Means Of instruction ? 


SUPPLEMENTARY ENQUIRY AND REMARKS. 
\s stated in the Review for June, 1902, Vol. IV, p, 304, we have in 
contemplation a change in the nature of the questions asked by the 
ReviEW, based upon the means of communication employed in_ the 
schoolroom and outside. In order to preserve the continuity of our 
statistics, it has been deemed advisable to make no change for the pres 
ent in the main questions asked, but to vary the supplementary ques- 
tions in a tentative manner so as to arrive at a more satisfactory form 
to be substituted for the old. In this connection we shall be very glad to 
have your views relating to the best form of questions to bring out the 
character and extent of speech-teaching in American schools for the deaf 


Query 2 is intended to elicit the number of pupils who are taught 
wholly by the oral method, without receiving instruction through the 
medium of the sign-language or manual alphabet, either in the school- 
room or outside, in chapel, work-shop, ete. It is understood that in the 
cases returned in answer to this query, speech (without spelling or sign- 
language) is used both in the schoolroom and outside. 


Query 3 is intended to elicit the number of pupils who are taught in 
part by oral methods, and in part by means of a manual alphabet, but 
who receive no instruction whatever through the medium of the sign- 
language. In this connection we should like to know whether the 
manual alphabet is used in the schoolroom in conjunction with speech 
and speech-reading; or whether its use is limited to outside of the school- 
room. If you return pupils under the head of Query. 3, please fill in the 
following supplementary details: 


(a) Speech (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school- 
room; but spelling (without sign-language) also used outside 
in chapel exercises, workshop instruction, etc., with..... pupils 


(b) Speech and spelling (without sign-language) used both in the 
schoolrooii aNd OUtSICG, WEB: ic. .ccccsccwrcasecccasenes pupils. 


Query 4 is intended to elicit the number who are taught in part by 
oral methods, and in part by sign-language methods. In these cases 
we should like to know whether the sign-language is used in the school- 
room in conjunction with speech and speech-reading; or whether its use 
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is limited to outside of the schoolroom. If you return pupils under the 

head of Query 4, please fill in the following supplemental details relating 
to them: 

(a) Speech (without spelling or sign language) used in the school- 

room, but spelling and sign-language also used outside in 

chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, etc., with.......pupils. 


(b) Speech and spelling (without sign-language) used in the school- 
room; but sign-language also used outside with.......... pupils. 
(c) Speech, spelling and sign-language used both in the school- 
ASOT AINE COLESEES UTED = sores cise lm in 9 Kyes's. sis oar anes ore roa suave oe wer pupils. 


Query 5 is intended to elicit the number of pupils who receive instruc- 
tion in articulation without speech being used as a means of instruction— 
the number taught speech and speech-reading, but not taught by speech 
and speech-reading. The pupils we wish to record under this head are 
not taught by the oral method at all, but receive instruction in the use of 
their vocal organs for a limited period each day, or at least occasionally, 
their general education being carried on by silent methods of instruction. 


(2) Talladega School (Ala.): Mr. Johnson says, “We have five 
classes, average number in each class 12, where speech and lip-reading 
is the vehicle of communication in the classroom, but all of these chil- 
dren attend the chapel where signs are used, and are in societies of 
various kinds where signs are used. Spelling, writing, signs and speech 
are used in the workshop.” 


(3) Little Rock School (Ark.): Queries 1, 243; 2, 20; 3, 22; 4, 0: 
5, 22; Supplementary Queries 3a, 29; 3b, 22; these use signs out of 
school; 4a, 0; 4b, 22; 4c, 0; Miss Frances [. Gillespie, writing for 
Mr. Yates, says: “There are 51 pupils in our oral department. 29 of 
these are taught by speech, and 22 are taught by speech and speech- 
reading, together with the manual alphabet. In addition to these there 
are 22 who are taught in manual classes but receive instruction in speech 
and speech-reading for about 20 minutes a day. All of our pupils use 
signs when out of school. Most of the industrial teachers are deaf men, 
are unable to speak or read the lips, and are obliged to give instruction 
by spelling or signs.” 


Jt 


(4) Hartford School (Conn.): Mr. G. O. Fay gives figures upon 
which we base our classification, but he says, ““We have no classification 
that answers at all to your five queries.” 

(5) Kendall School (D. C.): Mr. James Denison, Principal, re- 
ported 50 pupils under Query 5, but cut this out, returning them instead 
under Query 4, with the note, “I consider that speech and speech-reading 
as taught here, s used as a means of instruction. It is made effective in 
teaching language in many ways.” 


(6) Gallaudet Colllege (D. C.): Our figures are based upon 
the Annals statistics for January, 1903, which show total number of pupils, 
97; taught speech, 49; taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method, 4. 


(7) Cave Springs (Ga.): Mr. Connor writes: “I have heard of 
these” —pupils not taught at all by the sign-language or manual alpha- 
bet—‘but have never seen a deaf person instructed without signs, and 
don’t believe I ever will.” In regard to the orally taught pupils, “We 
use speech with all as a means of instruction as far as possible, and then 
resort to anything that will help us along.” 
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(8) Morgan St. School (Chicago, Il.) Queries 1, 6; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 
5, 6; Supplementary Queries: 3a, 0; 3b, 0; 4a, 0; 4b, 0; 4c, 6. (As no 
pupils are returned under Query 4, we presume that 4c is in error, refer- 
ring really to pupils returned under Query 5), 

(9) Chicago Public Day-Schools (Ill.): Summary. Queries 1, 146; 
2, i134; 3, 5; 4, 0; 5, 6. One pupil with paralyzed jaw 1s taught entirely 
by the manual alphabet. Supplementary Queries not summarized. 

(10) South May St. School (Chicago, Ill.): Queries 1, 46; 2, 0; 
3, 40; 4 signs are not taught; 5, 0; “We use the combined method 
spoken and written language. Signs are allowed as a means of con- 
versation. 


(11) Streator School (illinois): Statistics of June, 1902. 


(12) Lvansville School (Ind.) Total number of pupils from Annals 
of January, 1903. Mr. Gallagher writes: ‘lor lack of funds, no speech 
teacher has been employed in this school since last January. From 
December 1001, to last January, my daughter, who had_ received 
special training in the McCowen Oral School, tilled the position of 
teacher of speech, and all the pupils received instruction under her for 
part of the time each day.” 


(13) Indianapolis School (Ind.): Speech in schoolroom, speech, 


spelling, signs outside with 123 pupils includes 49 kindergarten pupils, 
with whom natural gestures incidental to kindergarten methods are used. 

(14) Olathe School (Kan.): Mr. Hammond reports: ‘Total number 
of pupils, 235; 2, all pupils use the sign-language and spelling outside oi 
school, in the chapel and in the work-shops, ete.; 3, number of pupils 
taught orally in the school without the sign-language as a regular means 
of instruction, and with only an occasional use of spelling, 63. (The en 
deavor is made to make the instruction in these classes as purely oral as is 
possible. Now, of course, rather than fail to get an idea into the child’s 
head, any means would be resorted to); 4, number of pupils taught in 
the schoolroom partly by the oral method and partly by the manual 
method, 25; 5, number of pupils taught articulation and lip-reading as an 
accomplishment, 14." (In view of the above we have placed 63 pupils 
under 4b, and 25 pupils under 4c.) 

(15) Baton Rouge School (La.): We have 51 pupils in the oral 
classes. While these pupils are taught speech in the class-rooms, they 
use signs and the manual alphabet on the outside, that is, in chapel, shops, 
etc. Jno. JASTREMSKI. 

(16) Portland School (Me.): There are 92 pupils, all but 6 of 
whom are taught through and by speech, writing, etc., and when it 1s 
necessary, an idea is spelled or signed. Few of the teachers understand 
or can use signs. ‘Some of the teachers may be learning signs from the 
pupils, but vice versa, No.” 

(17) 3altimore, McCulloh Street School (Md.): Statistics of 
June, 1902. 

(18) Frederick School (Md.): Queries 1, 102; 2, 52; 3, 10; 4. 6: 5. 
0. Supplementary Queries unanswered, but Mr. Ely notes that “All 
pupils attend chapel where signs and spelling are used.” We have there- 
fore placed his oral pupils as follows: 4a, 52; 4b, 10; 4c, 6. 

(19) Calumet School (Mich.): Queries 1, 8; 2, 8; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0; 
Supplementary Queries, 3a, 0: 3b, 0: 4a Speech (without spelling or 
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sign-language) used in the schoolroom; but spelling and sign-language 
also used at home with one pupil who previously attended a sign school: 
4b, 0; 4c, o. 

(20) Flint School (Mich.): Total 403 pupils. Mr. Clarke says: 
“These questions in my opinion, being such as when unaccompanied by 
a long explanation, would put this school in a wrong light, I prefer not 
to answer them.” Statistics of June, 1902. 

(21) Jackson School (Miss.): Queries I, 143; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0. 
Mr. Dobyns says, “We cudeavor to instruct everywhere without the use 
of signs, except in the chapel’. Supplementary queries unanswered. 
Statistics of June, 1902. 


(22) Cass Ave. School (St. Louis. Mo.): Queries 1, 35; 2, 15; 
3, 20; 4,0; 5,0. Supplementary Queries 3a, 0; 3b, 0; 4a, 30; 4b, 0; 4c, 0: 
Sister M. Adele returned “all” pupils under 3a and then cut this out and 
put 30 pupils under 4a. We presume this means that “all” pupils should 
have been under 4a, and that 30 is an error for 35. 

23) South St. Louis School (St. Louis, Mo.): Queries 1, 19; 2, 0: 


3, 0; 4, 16; 5,0. Supplementary Queries 3a, 0; 3b, 0; 4a, 3; 4b, 3; 4c, 16. 


(24) Trenton School (N. ].): Queries 1, 140; 2, 48; 3, 0; 4, 92; 5, 0. 
Supplementary queries, 3a, 0; 3b, 0; 4a, 48; 4b, 0; 4c, 92. 

(25) Santa Fe School (N. M.): No session here this term because 
of no funds granted this year. Lars M. LARSON. 


26) Albany School (N. Y.): Statistics of June, 1902. 


(27) Fordham School (N. Y.): “Our pupils are left free to con- 
verse together by whichever method they prefer.” 


(28) Malone School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 79; 2, 9; 3, 70; 4, 0; 5, 32. 
Supplementary queries, 3a, 9; 3b, 70; 4a, 0; 4b, 0; 4c, 0. As 32 pupils 
are taught speech but not taught by speech, we assume that the remain- 
der, (47) are taught by speech and spelling, and so have placed them 
under 3 

i . 


(29) Washington Heights School (N. Y.): Supplementary Queries: 
I think 3b is the nearest to our practice. In some of our clssses we use 
spelling but rarely in place of writing or to prevent loss of time when 
an obscure word is used and is not readily recognized upon the lips, but 
since it is used in emergencies, I place this school under 3b. 

Enocn Henry CurRIER. 

(30) Rochester School (N. Y.): “All receive special articulation 
and special speech reading exercises, but speech is used as a means of 
instruction with all classes or grades. All also have silent means of 
instruction the larger part of the time.” 

(31) Westchester School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 204: 2, 0; 3, 204; 
4,0; 5,0. Supplementary Queries 3a, 0; 3b, 204 used in the schoolroom; 
4a, 204 speech with spelling in the schoolroom. Signs are not taught but 
they are used outside of the schoolroom as a means of communication 
between the pupils themselves, interpreting religious instructions given 
in the chapel (on Sundays) and in the various workshops;” 4b, 0; 4e, 0. 
In view of the above we have placed the 204 pupils under the head of 4b. 


(32) Devil’s Lake School (N. D.): All pupils use signs outside 
of schools and in shops. 
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(33) Cincinnati Oral School (O.): Supplementary Queries: The 
5 questions seem to me to completely cover the ground desired, and will 
if accurately answered, give us a comprehensive report of the extent o: 
speech teaching in our American schools. VIRGINIA A. OSBORN. 

(34) Cleveland School (O.): Miss Barry writes: “The 3 pupils 
returned under Query 5 are taught wholly by writing, no signs, no spell- 
ing. They receive a very little instruction in speech and speech-reading 
each day—simply to spare their feelings. They are enthusiastic oralists 
and insist upon being heard.” 

(35) Columbus State School (O.): This report is true on general 
lines, but is not specifically so. J. W. Jones. 

(86) Salem School (Ore.): Statistics of June, 1902. 

(87) Cedar Springs School (S. C.): Reference only to school- 
room work. 

(38) Sioux Falls School (S. D.): Queries 1, 47; 2, 10; 3, 2; 4, 10; 
5.0; Supplementary Queries 3a, 2; 3b, 0: 4a, 0; 4b, 0; 4c, 0; Signs and 
spelling are used in all classes in the school in connection with all speech 
teaching.” 

(39) Knoxville School (Tenn.): Of 250 pupils, 72 are’ taught 
speech, and are taught mainly by speech, the instruction received by 
writing, being excepted of course. Tuomas L. Moses. 

(40) Austin School (for colored) (Tex.): Superintendent Jenkins 
telephones me the number present April 22 “about 65." No oral work 
done there. J. W. BLATTNER 

(41) Austin School (for whites) (Tex.): Query 1, 445; including 
1 industrial and 4 blind deaf. Supplementary query 4c, 240, signs very 
little used in school. 

(42) Ogden School (Utah): Total, 80 pupils. 13 of these come 
under (a) Query 4, 34 under (b) Query 4, and 33 under (c) Query 4. 8 
of the 33 pupils last mentioned come under Query 5. 


(43) Romney School (W. Va.): Query 1, 170; 2, 0; 3, 23: 4, 6° 
5, 0. Supplementary queries: 3a, 0; 3b, 0; 4a, 0; 4b, 29: 4c, 0. 

(44) Halifax School (N. S.): Queries 1, 96; 2, 53; 3, 10; 4, 0; 5, 7. 
Supplementary Queries: 3a, All. Nearly all our children have learned to 
spell on the fingers and while speech and writing is only used in the 
classrooms, teachers, etc., are permitted to spell to such children as fail 
to read the lips in workshops, playrooms, etc.; 3b, 0; 4a, 0; 4b, 0; 4c, 0. 

(45) San Juan School (Porto Rico): A school of ten pupils under 


the direction of Mother Fidelas has been established here. Methods of 
instruction not given. 
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In this issue of THe REvIEW are given the an- 
The Statistics of = 


; nual Statistics of Speech Teaching in American 
Speech Teaching 


Schools for the Deaf. As will be seen, there 
has been a departure from the method of previous years in 
tabulating the returns from the enquiry addressed to the heads 
of institutions, Table [fl giving, in addition to the responses to 
the main queries, the number of pupils instructed under each 
of the methods particularized in the supplementary questions. 
These latter, in addition to providing for a closer and more exact 
classification of methods, have made possible the correction, in 
several instances, of the answers to the main queries, wherein, 
through misunderstanding and evidently with reference to class- 
room usage alone, principals or superintendents have returned 
as taught wholly by speech, pupils with whom signs are used in 
the chapel, workshops, and elsewhere out of school. 

The figures in the tables speak for themselves, and their 
comparative values and their relation to the development. of 
speech-teaching in America are so clearly shown in the diagrain 
on page 300 that extended comment would be superfluous. There 
are, however, a few points to which attention should be partic- 
ularly called, or which require explanation, 

There are 196 more pupils in schools for the Deaf in the 
United States in 1903 than there were in 1902. 397 more pupils 
are taught speech this year than last. 517 more pupils are 
taught wholly or partly by speech and speech reading. These 
figures show that the growth in the teaching of speech has been, 
as compared with the increase in the number of pupils, more than 
twice as great, while the increase in teaching by speech (wholly 
or partly) has been more than two and a half times greater than 
the number of admissions for the year. To state it in another 
way, not only are all the 196 new pupils (or an equivalent 
number) taught to speak, but 201 of the pupils previously ad- 
mitted and not taught speech have been brought under such 
instruction, while 321 more than the number admitted this year, 
or 120 more than the increase in the number taught to speak, 
have been transferred from manual to oral classes where they 
are taught wholly or partly by speech and speech-reading. This 
means that a much larger proportion of the deaf are being taught 
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speech than formerly, and that with many more who have been 
taught to speak merely as an accomplishment, speech is now 
being employed as a means of instruction. 

In the number taught wholly by speech there has been an 
apparent decrease of 175, or 1.9 per cent., but this is explained by 
the fact that several hundred pupils who were formerly returned 
as instructed by this method have been placed either, by the heads 
of the schools, or by ourselves while compiling the statistics 
in the light of the information contained in the replies to the 
supplementary questions, among those who are taught by 
speech and spelling, or by speech, spelling and signs. That 
this is the true explanation is shown by comparison with other 
figures, and by the fact that in the diagram the dotted lines 
continue substantially the lines 4, 5, and 6, 

Of the pupils taught wholly by speech in the school-room, 
(without reference to outside instruction), there is shown tlie 
steady, continuous growth of previous years; the increase being 
152, or a little less than 1 per cent. A most remarkable change 
is shown in the number taught in the school-room by speech, 
spelling, and signs, it having increased within the year from 938 
to 1487, (from 8.5 per cent. to 13.2 per cent.). This is a very 
gratifying showing, representing, as it doubtless does, a change 
as far as practical from signs to speech with pupils who have 
previously been taught under the manual method. 

x te EX 





LIP-READING IN THE INDIANA SCHOOL 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

The death of Mrs. Sadie J. Corwin, a teacher in the Mis- 
souri school for the deaf, has been chronicled in many of the 
institution papers. Mrs. Corwin was a successful teacher, and 
a woman of beautiful character and marked intellectual ability. 
As a young girl, Sadie Crabbs was a remarkable pupil of the 
writer, especially in a class of lip-readers whose proficiency in 
that difficult art he has never seen excelled. The class was com- 
posed of intelligent semi-mutes. A favorite exercise of this 
class was the reading aloud of long selections from choice 
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literature, care being taken by the teacher that the selection 
was new to the class. The selection was read aloud by members 
of the class, from beginning to end, too rapidly to be 
memorized. ‘The teacher, or a member of the class would then 
read a single verse, or paragraph, which the members of the 
class repeated from the lips. The same exercise was taken from 
the lips only, on the following day, as a review. Frequently, 
for the purpose of drill in lip-reading the words in a verse or 
paragraph were taken singly from the lips in the reverse order, 
beginning with the last word. But little time was wasted upon 
words that proved to be obscure upon the lips. The members 
of this class read one another’s lips and carried on conversa- 
tion by lip-reading with apparently no effort, and, in the latter 
part of the first year, anecdotes and short stories were taken 
from the teacher’s lips and from the lips of one another without 
previous reading, and with but little difficulty. The writer has 
met many of the best lip-readers in America but he has never 
come across another class of young men and women so pro- 
ficient in the difficult art.—Joseph C. Gordon in the New Era. 





A limited number of bound volumes of the Review is offered — 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. 1, bound in cloth, 
$1.00: for Vol. II, bound in cloth, $2.00. For prices of other 7 
publications of the Association, see advertisement in this number. 7 
Tn order that these latter publications may be placed in the hands | 
of all members ot the Association who may not have them, the J 


prices have been reduced to amounts covering little more than) 
postage, and entire sets are offered at $2.00 per set. 





